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The Week 


HE fighting Sixty-ninth Congress died with its 

boots on. Its closing hours, particularly in the 
Senate, were marked by acrimonious debate in the 
course of which half a dozen men in turn accepted 
the responsibility for refusing to permit important 
bills to go through. As a result, the short session 
came to its end with several urgently needed meas- 
ures unpassed. Among them were the Second De- 
ficiency bill and the Alien Property bill. A $30,- 
000,000 appropriation for World War veterans 
was lost, fears were expressed lest it should be 
necessary to cut 15,000 men off the army pay-roll, 
and there is still doubt as to where funds are to be 
obtained to pay pensions during the spring and sum- 
mer. Senator Borah’s proposal that the Foreign 
Relations Committee should investigate our rela- 
tions with Mexico and Nicaragua was lost, as was 
the resolution for an investigation of hydro-electric 
power company financing. About the only measure 
which slipped through in the final jam was the bill 
reorganizing the prohibition unit, making it a sepa- 
rate division in the Treasury and putting all en- 
forcement agents under Civil Service. ‘The only 


other important measures passed by the short ses- 
sion were the McNary-Haugen bill, and the Mc- 
Fadden branch banking measure. The former was 


passed in the confident expectation of a Presidential 
veto—which it received; and the latter got through 
only because of a political deal arranged by Vice- 
President Dawes, in which votes for farm relief 
were traded for votes for bank relief. As usual, the 
bank relief turned out to be real, that for the farmer 
fictitious. 


THE chief struggle in the closing hours of the ses- 
sion was between Senators James A. and David A. 
Reed, of Missouri and Pennsylvania, over the in- 
vestigation of primary frauds in the latter state. 
The western Democrat wanted this investigation to 
be conducted by his Committee, which has already 
done such fine service, during the interval before 
the Seventieth Congress. The eastern Republican 
conducted his filibuster because he wanted the in- 
vestigation to be held, if at all, by the regular Sen- 
ate Committee on Elections, some time after next 
December—a lapse of time which would make any 
real inquiry far more difficult, if not impossible. We 
do not know what were the motives which caused 
the Pennsylvania Senator to act as he did. We are 
reluctant to believe the Washington gossip which 
says that Vare has threatened, if he is ejected from 
the Senate this time, to take his colleague’s seat for 
himself in 1928. We do believe, however, that 
Senator Reed has done something which, when the 
heat of battle has cooled, he will be ashamed of to 
the last day of his life. Vare’s victory in the pri- 
mary, and his election in November, were accom- 
panied by the grossest, most palpable fraud—much 
of it already a matter of official record; and an in- 
vestigation thirteen months after the event is tanta- 
mount to no investigation at all—even if the Senate 
Committee on Elections were honestly zealous to 
get at the facts, which is a highly improbable sup- 
position. 


WHEN, early last summer, the first session of the 
late Congress ended, it was a matter of general com- 
ment that during its deliberations the prestige of 
Senator Borah had waned and the prestige of Sen- 
ator Reed of Missouri had waxed. The observa- 
tion was at least in part true. Senator Borah had 
sacrificed the session to a fight against the entrance 
by this country into the World Court, and the ex- 
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treme to which he had carried this fight had injured 
his general usefulness and alienated some of his best 
friends. Senator Reed, on the other hand, had 
profited by his able and aggressive handling of the 
Senate investigation into the primary elections. His 
increased prestige had, of course, the inevitable re- 
sult. People, including Mr. Henry L. Mencken 
who is not one of the people, began to talk about 
him as a Presidential candidate, and Mr. Reed him- 
self evidently liked the idea. But, unfortunately, 
he could not pose as possible President without ceas- 
ing to be reckless Jim Reed. He began to be cau- 
tious and reticent and to calculate where the dele- 
gates would come from. He gave himself away 
more completely by joining his own party in Con- 
gress in conniving at President Coolidge’s policy in 
Mexico and Nicaragua. During the recent session 
he has lost much of the prestige which he acquired 
in 1926. Senator Borah, on the other hand, has 
been the leader in the fight against the imperialism 
of the State Department and he has assumed the 
position at very considerable personal cost to him- 
self. But by so doing, he has reinstated himself in 
the opinion of the minority of his fellow-country- 
men who are opposed to a foreign policy which rests 
on coercion. 


FOR the moment there is a lull in the storm, as 
regards China, Mexico and Nicaragua. Heavy rains 
have temporarily postponed the decisive battle 
which is expected to decide the fate of Shanghai 
and perhaps of the Peking government as well. In 
general, the Chinese situation remains about as it 
was. In regard to Mexico, there is, as we go to 
press, no confirmation of rumors that the Mexican 
Ambassador to Washington has been relieved of his 
post because of complaints from our State Depart- 
ment that his office has been a fountain-head of 
propaganda concerning the oil dispute. As to 
Nicaragua, we continue to land fresh troops, and to 
extend our “neutral zones” in a fashion to embar- 
rass the Liberals who, as things are, cannot continue 
the struggle much longer. Let no one deceive him- 
self, because of the momentary quiet, in regard to 
our Latin-American relations. The most dangerous 
period of all is that just ahead. The Borah resolu- 
tion to keep the Foreign Affairs Committee on 
guard during the recess did not pass; and for the 
next nine months the President and the State De- 
partment will be able to do just about as they please, 
with no one to say them nay. Public opinion will 
be muzzled because the administration will be able 
to put its own interpretation on events and have that 
interpretation reflected in the greater part of the 
press. It is a prospect which causes well justified 
misgivings. 


THE Supreme Court has handed down an impor- 
tant decision declaring unconstitutional the Texas 
law which forbids Negroes to vote in Democratic 
primaries. As everyone knows, the Democratic 
primary in Texas is more important than the final 
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election itself, and refusal to permit Negroes to 
vote in the former amounted to disfranchisement. 
This is substantially the view of the Court, which, in 
a decision read by Mr. Justice Holmes, held the 
statute unconstitutional on the ground that it con- 
travenes the Fourteenth Amendment, as well as the 
Fifteenth. Needless to say, the victory for the 
Negro is more apparent than real. Texas will un- 
doubtedly find some other way to maintain this dis- 
franchisement. Every other southern state con- 
tinues to keep the polls for the white race, either 
by property and literacy qualifications or by intimi- 
dation. No other state, however, so brazenly ad- 
mitted the existence of the humiliating condition as 
did Texas. Aside from its importance as setting a 
precedent of federal authority over state primaries, 
the Supreme Court decision will break down one 
more barrier to the growing racial self-respect of 
the Negro. 


A PROPOSAL is now before the New York State 
Legislature which is frightening a number of staid 
and respectable gentlemen, including Mr. C. D. 
Hilles of the Republican National Committee, into 
conniption fits. New York, astonishing to say, con- 
tains a number of persons who dislike prohibition; 
and on behalf of some of them, a resolution has 
been introduced in the State Legislature calling for 
a national constitutional convention for the purpose 
of trying to get rid of the Eighteenth Amendment. 
The proposal was of course purely political in char- 
acter, and not intended to be taken too seriously. 
However, someone dug up the fact that in the past 
quarter-century or so, twenty-eight other states 
have, at one time or another, and for one reason or 
another, asked for a national constitutional conven- 
tion. Only one of these requests, that of Nevada, 
has been made since prohibition and because of it. 
The others for the most part referred to proposals 
which have since been brought about, such as woman 
suffrage or the income tax. However, Article V of 
the Constitution does not say that all requests for a 
convention must deal with the same issue, nor does it 
put any time limit on the validity of such an appeal. 
It merely says that the Congress, “‘on the applica- 
tion of the Legislatures of two-thirds of the states, 
shall call a convention for proposing amendments.” 
Two-thirds of the states means thirty-two. If New 
York and three others should now pass resolutions 
demanding a convention, Congress would find itself 
in an extraordinary dilemma. 


‘THIS is the prospect which has so alarmed Mr. 
Hilles and his friends. They predict, with chills 
and perspiration, that, if the people of the United 
States ever get their hands on the sacred Constitu- 
tion, it will be scattered to the breeze, and the red 
flag hoisted over the White House. They have 
communicated their terror to some of the ardent 
wets, who have promptly abandoned the New York 
state resolution and are repenting, on their knees, 
that they ever consented to have anything to do with 
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it. We think the timid gentlemen are needlessly 
apprehensive, and on two counts. We doubt whether 
there is any genuine likelihood of a constitutional 
convention in the near future; but if one should be 
called, we do not anticipate any such destruction of 
the sacred document as these timorous souls fore- 
see. Everyone, except those with an occupational 
disease which prevents their admitting the truth, 
knows that the Constitution is in some aspects a 
badly antiquated document. If the people of the 
United States are not now fit for the task of re- 
pairing it, when and under what circumstances may 
we expect that they will develop the necessary 
capacity ? 


WHEN Governor Smith of New York was fight- 
ing the proposal to grant licenses to private com- 
panies for the use of Niagara and St. Lawrence 
water power, and when the progressives in Con- 
gress were trying to hold off schemes to pass Muscle 
Shoals out to privately owned utilities, the cry of the 
utilities spokesmen was that the guardians of the 
public interest were delaying the development of 
these useful sources of hydro-electric power, and 
that in order to avoid delay the utilities’ plans must 
be accepted. Now the shoe is on the other foot. 
Under the reorganized state government of New 
York, Governor Smith has a deciding voice in the 
matter of water power, and has been pressing his 
scheme for a public power authority on the Repub- 
lican legislature, which refuses to accept it and thus 
causes delay. In Congress, the utilities spokesmen 
did not scruple to filibuster against the passage of 
the Boulder Dam bill, which left the way open for 
public ownership, although the filibuster delayed not 
merely the power project but the highly necessary 
flood control. The truth seems to be that the utili- 
ties are so afraid of public competition in power 
generation that they will go to any length to prevent 
it. Publicly owned plants would pretty surely show 
up their tremendous profits. The valuation theory 
which they.shave brought the Courts to accept, in 
such instances as the Indianapolis water case—spot 
reproduction cost—is based on monopoly value and 
ignores potential competition by publicly owned sys- 
tems, as is masterfully shown by Donald R. Rich- 
berg in his article in the February Harvard Law Re- 
view, entitled Value—by Judicial Fiat. If rates are 
to be set on the basis of such values, it would be 
ruinous to the utilities to permit the public to com- 
pete with them. 


THE second trial of former Attorney General 
Harry M. Daugherty and former Alien Property 
Custodian Thomas W. Miller did not have the 
happy ending, for the defendants, of the first. The 
jury, after a record-breaking deliberation, found 
Colonel Miller guilty. They disagreed as to Mr. 
Daugherty by the narrow margin of eleven to one, 
the majority being in favor of a conviction. Colonel 
Miller has announced an appeal; and the case 


against Mr. Daugherty was dropped by Federal 
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D.strict Attorney Emory Buckner, who evidently, 
and in our opinion properly, felt that further ex- 
penditure of time and money in the etiort to convict 
Mr. Daugherty would be unwarranted. The latter 
must teel that his acquittal is a pyrrhic victory. in 
both trials, a majority of the jurors believed | 
guilty, and he was saved only by the stub bornness c of 
a small minority—in the second case, a minority of 
one. The two prosecctions resulted in spreading 
across the newspapers of the country some valuab 
information about the way in which public 
was conducted in the Harding era. This informa- 
tion confirms, and justifies, the criticism expressed 
the New Republic and others, when the exposu . 
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tees. Taken with the Pathe 3 ‘verdict of 
Supreme Court a few days ago, it utterly explodes 
the myth, so persistently repeated by faithful Re- 
publican politicians and editors, that the revelations 
were political in purpose and were without any sub- 
stantial basis in fact.. We now wait, with interest 
and impatience, for these Republican mouthpicces 
to come forward and say, “We were wrong. We 
admit it. We apologize to the millions of our fel- 
low citizens whom we so grossly misled on one of 
the outstanding issues of a generation.” 


[T IS reported that in spite of the warnings of 
building financiers, new construction is being 
planned in large quantities because of two factors— 
the speculative builders are so deeply involved 
credit that they have to keep up their activities to 
avoid losses in liquidation, and the material supply 
houses have such large stocks and plants that they 
are willing to lower prices a great deal in order to 
encourage production. If this should result in bet- 
ter and cheaper housing for the lower-income classes 
it would be a boon, but if it should lead merely to 
more overbuilding of expensive structures it will 
only postpone and exaggerate the eventual crash. 
Meanwhile it is interesting to note the semi-annual 
survey of the real estate market recently published 
by the National Association of Real Estate Boards. 
Of cities of over 500,000 population, 67 percent 
report less activity in the market than last year, 22 
percent the same, and only 11 percent more. In 
cities between 200,000 and 500,000, the corre- 
sponding percentages are 56, 22 and 22. The slack- 
ening is particularly noticeable in the North Atlan- 
tic and Southeastern regions. Of cities of over 500,- 
000, 100 percent report overbuilding of apartments, 
63 percent report overbuilding of business buildings 
and 100 percent report no shortage of them, while 
only 33 percent report overbuilding of single-family 
dwellings. Of the same cities, 46 percent report 
residential rents going down, 54 percent report sta- 
tionary rents, and none reports rising rents. In all 
cities, the percentages on rents are: down 23, sta- 
tionary 66 and up 11. Since the bulk of the con- 
struction work is in the larger cities, all this does 
not look hopeful for continuance of the building 
boom. 
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‘THLE most important piece of news from Great 
Britain in many a day is an item which, so far as we 
know, did not get into the newspapers at all. The 
British birth rate has now reached the amazingly 
low figure of 17.8 per year per thousand persons. 
The annual increase is now only 6.2 per thousand, 
which may be compared with our own increase of 
about eleven. The British rate is now smaller than 
that of France; contrary to popular belief, the sta- 
tionary population of the latter country is not due 
to an abnormally small crop of babies—the rate is 
fess than our own by only about three points—but to 
a shockingly high death rate, both for babies and 
adults. In recent years it has often been stated that 
Great Britain is largely overpopulated, with an ex- 
cess perhaps as large as fifteen million persons. The 
statistics given suggest one possible answer to her 
predicament. 


AN advertising agency advertises itself to possible 
clients as follows: ““We have come across few more 
significant statements concerning the mission of ad- 
vertising than this one by Harry Tipper: 


The final purpose of advertising is not to prove the 
comparative superiority of the article in competition. 
The object of advertising is to TAKE IT OUT OF COM- 
PETITION, that it will no longer be compared but will 
be accepted by the buyer.” 


We suspect that this is true. Tear out a dozen auto- 
mobile advertisements, check them against each 
other, and see whether they offer you any certain 
basis for preference. Most advertising is at the 
opposite extreme from the technique of comparative 
impartial test, which is the scientific method for 
serving the consumer’s interest. Let us defense- 
less consumers see how strong a resistance we can 
set up against “accepting” any product which is so 
advertised as to “take it out of competition.” 

ANOTHER New York architect has a scheme for 
frenzied transporation to solve the trafic problem. 
Mr. Bob Lafferty would build a series of high pylon 
towers or buildings connected with air railways, over 
which would run cars resembling air-ships in appear- 
ance, at a speed of one hundred miles per hour. The 
present elevated railroads would be covered with 
glass and converted into automobile speedways. 
This system, he assures us, would cost 30 percent 
less than subways. Meanwhile, other architects go 
on planning tall buildings; ninety or one hundred 
stories are commonplace in the new gossip. We 
have another idea to suggest which is not so chimer- 
ical as Mr. Lafferty’s. Every time a plan for a new 
building is filed, let the promoter be required to file 
another plan, showing where those who are to oc- 
cupy it or visit it are to come from, and along what 
routes and by what conveyances. Let this plan be 
checked up for adequacy and compared with exist- 
ing traffic densities. If it shows that new transit or 
transportation facilities are required, let the build- 
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ing permit not be granted before the promoter forks 
over an assessment sufficient to pay for the ad- 
ditional transit facilities. 


When Is a Congress Not a 


Congress ? 


HE second and last session of the Sixty-ninth 
Congress has come to an end. When Con- 
gresses die, it is customary for editors to write obit- 
uaries of them, but the assignment in the present 
instance offers a more than usually depressing pros- 
pect. The late Congress resembled a dreary, timid, 
busy and distracted little man who had inherited the 
kingship of a great country. His biography would 
be the story of officious, shuffling, muddled incom- 
petence. He would not be positively good or bad. 
He would just be no good. The most charitable 
thing to do about the recent Congress would be 
to pass it by in silence without even writing an epi- 
taph for its gravestone. 

It was elected in the fall of 1924, as a part of 
one of the most overwhelming victories which any 
party and any Presidential candidate have ever ob- 
tained in the history of the United States. A large 
majority in both Houses called themselves Republi- 
cans, and presumably their leaders knew what the 
voters had commissioned them to do and would pro- 
ceed to do it. In one respect they knew and they 
did. They were pledged specifically to relieve the 
millionaire from the heavy taxes to which his in- 
come was still nominally subject; and this duty they 
performed loyally and unreservedly. But outside 
of reducing taxes, chiefly for the benefit of multi- 
millionaires, and passing the appropriation bills, the 
late Congress accomplished almost nothing. The 
huge majority which had brought Mr. Coolidge and 
itself into power was not moved by any unity of im- 
pulse, conviction or program. Congress, except in 
the case of tax reduction, refused to follow Mr. 
Coolidge’s leadership. Neither was it able to de- 
velop any leadership of its own. Its several factions 
in both parties squabbled among themselves inces- 
santly and fruitlessly; and when they did not squab- 
ble among themselves, they waged war on the Presi- 
dent. They were, it is true, finally able to agree 
upon legislation to deal with the gravest economic 
problem of the moment, viz., the grievances of the 
farmer, but the only bill upon which they could 
agree was, as they well knew, one which Mr. Cool- 
idge would be obliged to veto. The Sixty-ninth 
Congress was, consequently, helplessly and hope- 
lessly sterile. 

It conducted a number of useful investigations, 
but it did not know enough to undertake the one in- 
vestigation which might have been most instructive. 
It failed to investigate itself. This was a grievous 
mistake. If its leaders had been aware of the in- 
jury which their legislative ineptitude was inflicting 
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on the credit of the federal government and on the 
welfare of the nation, they would not have allowed 
even a filibuster to prevent them from setting up a 
joint self-searching committee. They would, in- 
deed, have looked upon such an inquiry as the most 
important of their tasks. A legislative body which 
ignores its own serious faults is not likely by means 
of the most assiduous public hearings to find out 
what is the matter with the other organs of the body 
politic and to provide a remedy. 

Members of Congress resent this kind of indict- 
ment as too sweeping. They are well aware how 
much conscientious, disinterested and _ intelligent 
work individual Congressmen and Senators perform 
in writing the appropriation bills, in preparing some 
of their speeches and in studying the effects of pro- 
posed legislation. They are also well aware that 
the average Congressman is individually a man of 
public spirit and at least as intelligent as the major- 
ity of his critics. But these retorts, while perfectly 
true, are irrelevant. There is nothing personal 
about the kind of criticism which the New Republic, 
for instance, sometimes applies to Congress. There 
are many admirable men (we wish we could say 
“and women” ) sitting in both Houses. Indeed, one of 
the most exasperating aspects of recent Congresses 
is their failure to turn the abilities of their members 
to good account. It seems incredible that so many 
men who are individually well meaning, hard-work- 
ing and wide-awake should in their collective be- 
havior so often be blind, helpless, factious and de- 
void of public spirit. Of course, the answer is that 
it is not their fault. As Congressmen and Senators 
they form part of a system which is breaking down. 

The system whose breakdown is now being ex- 
posed is that of responsible two-party government. 
The leaders and members of both parties are not 
sufficiently united to their associates by common in- 
terests and convictions to form a homogeneous or 
disciplined organ of government. Nor are they 
sufhciently divided from their opponents to provide 
an alternative to one another. The Republican 
party, it is true, has a genuine function to perform. 
It is the chosen agent in politics of the business in- 
terests of the country, and as such it represents the 
ruling practical activity of American life. But the 
business interests of the country are united only in 
so far as their rule is attacked. Whenever they or 
their political agents have to deal with a question of 
positive national economic policy, they can rarely 
pull themselves together. They call themselves the 
constructive party, but they have recently shown 
themselves incapable of constructive legislation 
about the agrarian depression, the railroads, the 
coal industry, the public utilities or any subject of 
major economic importance. The Democrats, for 


their part, are equally incompetent to take advan- 
tage of Republican negligence and dissensions. Mr. 
McAdoo tried to put energy and meaning into the 
Democracy, as the aggressive opponent of a Repub- 
licanism which operated chiefly for the benefit of big 
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business, but his party rejected him and his policy 
and preferred to nominate a candidate who in this 
respect was a good Republican. Since then, when- 
ever the stand-pat Republicans agree, as they did 
upon the program of tax revision and upon the sup- 
port of Coolidge in Mexico and Nicaragua, the 
Democrats agree too, but they agree with the Re. 
publicans; and when the Republicans differ from one 
another, as they do upon the McNary-Haugen bill 
and upon prohibition, the Democrats differ too, but 
they differ from one another rather than from th« 


Republicans. 
The government of the United States is a party 
government without party responsibility. It is a 


government by general consent, mitigated by ¢ 
eral incompetence and negligence. Both parties a 
responsible for prohibition, and neither is capable ot 
trying to modify the law without breaking to pieces. 
The party of Bryan no less than the party of Roose- 
velt has ceased to struggle against the paramountcy 
of big business in the political and economic life ot 
the country. Yet both do so with an uneasy con- 
science and in spite of the opposition of a mino: 
of their members. Both parties have for genera- 
tions acted as if the more centralized organization 
of American economic and social activity required 
the assumption of increased political responsibilities 
by the federal government. Yet the leaders of both 
parties now declare that the federal government 
which through the courts protects wealth and busi- 
ness against attack should have as little as possible 
to say about the socialization of these activities. 
The organizations of both parties are afraid to en- 
gage in warfare about the really serious issues which 
divide American opinion. Any ferment which stirs 
the protoplasm of either party acts from the point 
of view of party cohesion as a destructive ferment. 
This failure of responsible party government has 
a demoralizing efiect upon the legislative activities 
of Congress. The dominant party, which is, of 
course, the Republican, has reduced its former 
rivals, the Democrats, to the position of accomplices. 
Barring accidents, it can hardly fail to win national 
elections, but it pays high for its victories. In order 
to neutralize its oficial opponents, particularly dur- 
ing Presidential campaigns, it had to domesticate in 
its own household many of its real enemies. Con- 
gress is divided not into parties, but into blocs within 
parties, and legislation depends, particularly so far 
as the Senate is concerned, chiefly upon log-rolling 
among blocs. The Republican steering committce 
during the closing days of the recent Congress \ 
wholly incapable of transacting public business. The 
reckless tactics of Senator Reed of Pennsylvania in 
forbidding an effective investigation into electioncer- 
ing corruption in his own state betrayed not only th 
desperation of a politician whose machine was 
threatened with a disastrous exposure but also the 
exasperation of a Republican regular, the manage- 
ment of whose party had in several notorious in- 
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mands for patronage and protection. He was the 
victim of a morbid impulse to run amuck. When a 
party is as disorganized for purposes of legislation 
as the Republicans are at present, a legislative body 
which the party leaders ought to control but cannot, 
becomes the easy victim of the passions of its more 
violent members. 

Be it admitted, consequently, Congress is not 
wholly responsible for its own legislative incompet- 
ence. It is accustomed to operate by means of dis- 
ciplined parties, and it is not organized to operate 
without them. But although Congressional leaders 
can console themselves with this alibi, they cannot 
aftord to be satisfied with it. Congress remains a 
semi-independent, self-conscious and extremely im- 
portant organ in the national political body. If it 
wishes to preserve the respect of the community, it 
must show some understanding of its own ineptitude 
and some realization of its neglected power to gov- 
ern itself. It is capable of exercising more self-con- 
trol and showing more concern for its responsibil- 
ities than it now does. Some, at least, of its failures 
are traceable to easily remediable defects in its own 
composition and its methods of transacting public 
business. If these defects were cured, Congress, in- 
stead of advertising and increasing the general po- 
litical disorganization of the country, might check 
its ravages and do something to win back its own 
gravely compromised prestige. 

The needed improvements in Congressional 
make-up and procedure are more fundamental and 
less objectionable than the proposed alterations in 
the Senate rules. It would be unnecessary to impose 
additional limitations on freedom of debate in the 
Senate provided Congress would take the trouble 
to arrange for itself more control over its own time. 
The opportunity to filibuster under the existing Sen- 
ate rules is created by the clause in the Constitution 
which requires that the second session of a Congress 
come to an end three months after it begins. If 
Congress would submit to the states the Norris con- 
stitutional amendment which starts the first session 
of future Congresses a few weeks after they are 
elected and starts their second session a full year 
before the two-years’ term expires, unscrupulous 
Senators with special interests to protect, like Sena- 
tors Phipps of Colorado and Reed of Pennsylvania, 
would no longer be able to hold up public business 
and prevent a majority of the Senate from legislat- 
ing as it thought best. This particular reform has 
in one form or another been discussed for fully fifty 
years. It deals with a serious evil which impairs the 
representative value of Congress and hampers its 
practical efficiency. It is an essentially non-conten- 
tious remedy, and it does not involve any violation 
of tradition or any dislocation of existing interests. 

The other suggested reform in Congressional pro- 
cedure is more contentious, but it is no less essential. 
Many of the quarrels which disorganize the work of 
Congress are merely reflections of misunderstand- 
ings between Congress and the administration; and 
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the most promising way for Congress to alleviate 
these misunderstandings would be that of authoriz- 
ing cabinet officers to participate in its own proceed- 
ings. Any Congress at any time could try out this 
project by passing a joint resolution offering mem- 
bers of the Cabinet the hospitality of the two 
Houses for the purpose of answering questions urg- 
ing or discussing administrative policies. This in- 
novation has also been frequently suggested, and 
for two reasons it is becoming year by year increas- 
ingly necessary. Hitherto the task of coédrdinating 
the executive with the legislative branch has been 
confided to the party organizations. The recent 
relaxation of party discipline has increased the fric- 
tion between the President and Congress. Yet it is 
more than ever desirable that the two functions 
should both check and supplement each other. For 
with the increased size of the country and the in- 
creasing complexity of its life, the administrative as- 
pect of government necessarily expands and assumes 
many new functions, and this huge machine needs 
to be more carefully watched by Congress than ever, 
and held to more strict accountability. That is why 
Congress spends so much of its time in investigating 
the departments. But useful as these investigations 
are, a government cannot live on them or by their 
light. Congress and the administration need to co- 
operate in order to make investigation unnecessary, 
and how can they codperate unless they arrange 
officially for mutual consultation and adjustment ? 
A Congress which does not provide for improved 
coéperation with the Executive will never be able 
satisfactorily to govern itself or the United States. 


The Constitution Shelters 
the Ticket Speculator 


PECULATORS in the City of New York dis- 
A: pose of more than two million theatre tickets 
annually. These represent over half the orchestra 
space at the first-class theatres. Trips to the box- 
ofiices, even weeks in advance, fail to produce a seat 
within the first fifteen rows. Until 1922 no limits 
were placed upon the greed of speculators. In that 
year the New York legislature declared that “the 
price of or charge for admission to theatres, places 
of amusement or entertainment, or other places 
where public exhibitions, games, contests or per- 
formances are held is a matter affected with a public 
interest and subject to the supervision of the state 
for the purpose of safeguarding the public against 
fraud, extortion, exorbitant rates and_ similar 
abuses,” and provided for licensing and bonding 
ticket speculators. Section 172, the key to the en- 
tire legislation, prohibited speculators from charg- 
ing more than fifty cents advance over the printed 
price. The New York Court of Appeals upheld 
the validity of the statute with but a single dissent- 
ing vote. The Supreme Judicial Court of Massa- 
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chusetts, certainly a tribunal not lacking in respect 
for private rights, reported to the Senate of that 
Commonwealth that an act modeled on the New 
York statute would be constitutional. The busi- 
ness of ticket speculation has not, during the past 
five years, perished from the earth; it has not even 
been seriously curtailed. But we now learn from 
the vote of five judges of the United States Supreme 
Court, in the case of Tyson and Brother vs. Banton, 
that during the whole of that period Section 172 
deprived ticket-scalpers of their property without 
“due process” of law. This time Mr. Justice San- 
ford and Mr. Justice Stone joined Mr. Justice 
Holmes and Mr. Justice Brandeis in dissenting. 
The language of the Fourteenth Amendment 
does not, of course, furnish a yard-stick by which 
the validity of specific statutes can be measured. 
And if one thing in constitutional law is settled, it 
is that the due process clause does not confer on all 
business an immunity from all regulation. Those 
who have challenged legislative restrictions upon 
the rate of interest have met with scant encourage- 
ment. The Supreme Court has seen in the act of 
Parliament prohibiting usury an instance of “gov- 
ernment regulation of a strictly private business in 
the interest of a public policy which still endures 
and still dictates regulating laws.” Railroads, gas 
and water works, power plants, grain elevators, 
hotel keepers, taxicab operators, insurance com- 
panies, may all have their charges fixed by the legis- 
lature. It is indeed too late to contend that “‘ser- 
vice which cannot be demanded cannot be regu- 
lated.” In fact, no one denies that places of amuse- 
ment are subject to some regulation. Only three 
years ago every member of the present Supreme 
Bench concurred with Mr. Justice McReynolds that 
“. . it cannot seriously be urged that the State 
lacked power to require licenses of those engaging 
in the business of reselling theatre tickets.” And 
the Court has recognized that a race-course is “so 
far affected with a public interest’’ that it may be 
required to admit all persons having tickets, though 
the common law denies its obligation to do so. But, 
solemnly declares Mr. Justice Sutherland, it is not 
“so far affected” that its prices can be touched! 


It was too much to expect that the Court would 
depart from its traditional technique of finding the 
answer to complex economic problems in a meaning- 
less maxim of Lord Hale. To Mr. Justice Stone 
the formula “that only those businesses affected with 
a public interest may be regulated is but another 
way of stating that all those businesses which may 
be regulated are affected with a public interest. It 
is dificult to use the phrase free of its connotation 
of legal consequences, and hence when used as a 
basis of judicial decision, to avoid begging the 
question to be decided.” Mr. Justice Holmes more 
vigorously characterizes it as “little more than a fic- 
tion intended to beautify what is disagreeable to the 
sufferers.”’ But the fictitious character of the formula 
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has proved its only justification. For the fiction has 
steadily yielded to the press of legislation necessi- 
tated by modern urban life. As late as 1914, Mr. 
Justice McKenna pronounced the power of the 
legislature to bring new classes of business within 
the sphere of price regulation to be vigorous and 
healthy. Only last fall, Mr. Justice Sutherland, in 
upholding a zoning ordinance, remarked that “re gu- 
lations, the wisdom, necessity, and validity of 
which, as applied to existing conditions are so ap- 
parent that they are now universally sustained, a 
century ago, or even half a century ago, probably 
would have been rejected as arbitrary and op- 
pressive.” Now he finds that the absence, hitherto, 
of legislative restriction on theatre prices “per- 
suasively suggests that by general legislative ac- 
quiescence theatres, historically, have been regarded 
as falling outside the classes of things which should 
be thus controlled.” In November, 1926, the scope 
of application of constitutional guaranties ‘must ex- 
pand or contract to meet the new and different con- 
ditions which are constantly coming within the field 
of their operation”; in February, 1927, they must 
be ‘applied as they are written.”’ Zoning laws are 
constitutional, though Lord Hale knew them not; 
but since a theatre “does not meet this conception 
of Lord Hale’s aphorism,” its charges remain for- 
ever beyond legislative control. 

It is not difficult to agree with the Court that a 
theatre differs from a stock yard or an insurance 
company. But insurance companies and stock yards 
also differ from each other. Both may be regu- 
lated because both have become vital to the com- 
munity and because as to both “‘it is illusory to speak 
of a liberty to contract.” In the case of theatre 
tickets free bargaining does not exist. And while it 
would be idle to contend that, even in New York 
City, theatres are as important to the community 
as are insurance companies, one may join with Mr. 
Justice Holmes in thinking that “to many people 
the superfluous is the necessary, and it seems to me 
that Government does not go beyond its sphere in 
making life livable for them.” One thing may be 
asserted with confidence. The Court did not and 
could not cite a single precedent requiring it to hold 
that the power of the state of New York, which ad- 
mittedly extended over the hotel room and the taxi- 
cab, stopped at the theatre door. 

But perhaps the most significant point as to Mr. 
Justice Sutherland’s opinion is that the question 
which he asserts to constitute “the real inquiry” in 
the case was in no way involved. The New York 
statute regulated the speculator, not the producer. 
Mr. Woods was left free to demand $50 for a 
sight of the Guitrys, if he pleased; Mr. Dilling- 
ham’s box-office prices might extract the last penny 
from the public’s desire to see. The legislature 
aimed merely to prevent a gouging of the theatre- 
going public by those who had monopolized the seat 
supply. The importance of this distinction was em- 
phasized in the dissenting opinions of Justices Stone 
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and Sanford. The majority deliberately evades it. 





The largest portion of “police power” legislation 
which has fallen at the hand of the Supreme Court 
has consisted of statutes favoring workers in the 
regulation of industrial relations. It is natural that 
judges trained in a particular economic theory 
should look on such measures with alarm. But it 
is incomprehensible that Chief Justice Taft, who 
did not feel ‘that either on the basis of reason, ex- 
perience, or authority, the boundary of the police 
power should be drawn to . . . exclude a minimum 
wage,” should now overrule the judgment of a state 
legislature and of the most eminent of state 
tribunals on a minor question of legislative policy. 
Until recent years the Court could generally be 
counted on to take a liberal attitude toward statutes 
outside the labor field. That it sustained trading 
stamp legislation which many state courts rejected, 
is a striking example of this tendency. The last 
three years have witnessed a marked change. The 
Nebraska bread law, the Pennsylvania shoddy law, 
and now the New York scalping law, have been suc- 
cessively invalidated. Twelve years ago a unani- 
mous court upheld the right of Florida to impose 
onerous restrictions on the shipment of citrus fruit, 
in order to maintain her good name in the orange 
market of the North. But when New York, to 
1 draw transients to her theatres, seeks to assure them 
that their seats will cost only a certain amount 
above the published price, the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment is said to stand in the way. The world will 
probably manage to worry along in spite of this de- 
cision. But certainly if the trend of the past three 
years continues, the due process clause will furnish 
an increasingly effective obstruction to every effort 
of legislature or city council. Has the Supreme 
Court forgotten its own preachment that “it must 
be remembered that legislatures are ultimate 
guardians of the liberty and welfare of the people 
in quite as great a degree as the courts’’? 
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Editor’s Note 


The dissenting opinion of Mr. Justice Holmes, 
referred to in the foregoing article, is as follows: 


We fear to grant power and are unwilling to rec- 
ognize it when it exists. The States very generally 
have stripped jury trials of one of their most impor- 
tant characteristics by forbidding the judges to advise 
the jury upon the facts (Graham v. United States, 
231 U. S. 474, 480), and when legislatures are held 
to be authorized to do anything considerably affecting 
public welfare it is covered by apologetic phrases like 
the police power, or the statement that the business 
concerned has been dedicated to a public use. The 
former expression is convenient, to be sure, to con- 
ciliate the mind to something that needs explanation: 
the fact that the constitutional requirement of com- 
pensation when property is taken cannot be pressed to 
its grammatical extreme; that property rights may 
be taken for public purposes without pay if you do not 
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take too much; that some play must be allowed to the 
joints if the machine is to work. But police power 
often is used in a wide sense to cover and, as I said, 
to apologize for the general power of the legislature 
to make a part of the community uncomfortable by a 
change. 

I do not believe in such apologies. I think the proper 
course is to recognize that a state legislature can do 
whatever it sees fit to do unless it is restrained by some 
express prohibition in the Constitution of the United 
States or of the State, and that Courts should be 
careful not to extend such prohibitions beyond their 
obvious meaning by reading into them conceptions of 
public policy that the particular Court may happen to 
entertain. Coming down to the case before us I think, 
as I intimated in Adkins v. Children’s Hospital, 261 
U. S. 525, 569, that the notion that a business is 
clothed with a public interest and has been devoted 
to the public use is little more than a fiction intended 
to beautify what is disagreeable to the sufferers. The 
truth seems to me to be that, subject to compensation 
when compensation is due, the legislature may forbid 
or restrict any business when it has a sufficient force 
of public opinion behind it. Lotteries were thought 
useful adjuncts of the State a century or so ago; now 
they are believed to be immoral and they have been 
stopped. Wine has been thought good for man from 
the time of the Apostles until recent years. But when 
public opinion changed it did not need the Eighteenth 
Amendment, notwithstanding the Fourteenth, to en- 
able a State to say that the business should end. 
Mugler v. Kansas, 123 U. S. 623. What has hap- 
pened to lotteries and wine might happen to theatres 
in some moral storm of the future, not because the- 
atres were devoted to a public use, but because people 
had come to think that way. 

But if we are to yield to fashionable conventions, 
it seems to me that theatres are as much devoted to 
public use as anything well can be. We have not that 
respect for art that is one of the glories of France. 
But to many people the superfluous is the necessary, 
and it seems to me that Government does not go be- 
yond its sphere in attempting to make life livable for 
them. I am far from saying that I think this particular 
law a wise and rational provision. That is not my 
affair. But if the people of the State of New York 
speaking by their authorized voice say that they want 
it, I see nothing in the Constitution of the United 
States to prevent their having their will. 
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On the Nicaraguan Front 


How the American Intervention Looks to an Eye-Witness 


E Stars and Stripes float over the gardens 
of the dingy, ramshackle structure which 
serves as Nicaragua’s White House. 

White- and khaki-clad American Marines and 
sailors are encamped in the palace grounds and in 
the fortress overlooking the dusty town of Ma- 
nagua. Marines have supplanted the conscripted, 
barefooted, disease-wracked and _ hungry-looking 
“mozos” as guards along the national railways 
which connect the capital, and the two important 
interior cities of Leon and Granada, with Corinto, 
the Pacific seaport. 

Anchored in Corinto harbor, or cruising along the 
Pacific coast, are numerous American naval vessels, 
maintaining an effective surveillance over all visitors 
to this much discussed republic—which is about the 
size of New York state and has a population equal 
to that of Milwaukee. The Atlantic side of Nica- 
ragua, almost inaccessible from the western slope 
except by way of the Panama Canal, is watched 
with even greater vigilance by the American Navy. 
There, Marines are fighting malaria-bearing mos- 
quitoes in the swampy regions which Admiral 
Julian Latimer declared neutral zones as soon as 
Nicaraguan Liberal troops showed promise of best- 
ing the small Diaz forces in that region. 

As this is written, Admiral Latimer is extending 
the neutral zones to sections of the interior near the 
west coast, where the roving bands of Liberals seem 
likely to overpower bands of Diaz conscripts. Ma- 
rines take up their residence in these feverish areas, 
and clashes between two untrained, undisciplined, 
wretchedly led mobs of howling mozos are averted, 
or at least temporarily transferred to some other 
region, as yet unpacified by the Marines. When 
Liberals pop up in these communities, difficult of ac- 
cess from the capital,*two American adventurers, 
piloting decrepit airplanes, hover over their detach- 
ments and endeavor to “persuade”’ them to give up 
the fight against the Diaz government, which the 
aviators serve. . 


Two Americans are training the Nicaraguan na- 
tional guard, which is supposed to be a non-political 
constabulary, preserving order in a land where or- 
der is notoriously dificult to maintain. An ap- 
pointee of the American State Department collects 
the customs of Nicaragua, as he has done for the 
last fifteen years. Another appointee of the Amer- 
ican State Department disburses a considerable 
share of the customs receipts to Nicaraguans and 
foreigners deemed to have suffered losses during 
previous disturbances in this land of revolution— 
claims scaled down, in some cases, several hundred 
percent, by a commission the dominating members 


of which were appointed by the State Department. 

Nicaragua’s very powerful and very successful 
national bank is incorporated in the United States, 
and is conducted by an American manager, responsi 
ble to an American directorate. This manager has 
absolute control over the national currency, which 
remains on a parity with the American dollar in 
spite of political vicissitudes and the near bank- 
ruptcy of the national treasury—thanks to a very 
generous reserve kept on deposit with the Federal 
Reserve Bank in New York. 

The equally successful national railroad, which, 
like the bank, is 100 percent owned by the Nica- 
raguan government, is governed by an American 
directorate and incorporated in the United States. 
An American firm manages the railroad, to the en- 
richment of the Nicaraguan national treasury. 

Nicaragua’s greatest asset—a remarkably favor- 
able route for construction of an inter-oceanic canal 
which would shorten by several days the voyage be- 
tween New York and San Francisco—is pledged to 
the United States, as are the almost equally valuable 
naval base at Fonseca Bay, and the Great and Little 
Corn islands. 

To conclude the résumé of American activity in 
Nicaragua, one must mention that General Emil- 
iano Chamorro, Nicaragua’s finest flowering in th« 
way of an old-time Central American dictator, is 
exiled to Paris, Madrid and London as envoy ex- 
traordinary, etc., solely because an aggressive 
American chargé d’affaires put him out of the presi- 
dency, which he usurped in January, 1926, in viola- 
tion of treaties sponsored though unsigned by the 
United States. Presiding under the shelter of 
American guns is Don Adolfo Diaz, a Conservative 
of a milder hue than Chamorro, and the first Nica- 
raguan to ask for American intervention, back in 
1912. The relations between Don Adolfo and th 
American legation are most sympathetic. Indeed, 
Don Adolfo has for many years favored a Platt 
amendment for Nicaragua and he lately asked a 
hundred-year offensive and defensive alliance, giv- 
ing complete control over Nicaragua’s finances, po- 
lice, elections, sanitation and, at least to a degree, 
her education. 

It is no secret that Don Adolfo owes his restora- 
tion to the presidency four months ago to American 
diplomatic intervention. There is much evidence to 
support the widespread belief that, with Chamorro 
out of the country, Dr. Juan Bautista Sacasa, de- 
posed Liberal vice-president, would, for a time at 
least, occupy the presidency. He would not stay 
there long if Chamorro returned to Nicaragua, and 
it is quite probable that he would as sorely need the 
Marines to safeguard his hold on the presidency as 
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does Don Adolfo today. So evenly divided are the 
Liberal and Conservative factions, and so bitter is 
the legacy of hatred growing out of generations of 
mutual oppression and efforts at extermination, that 
only a super-cruel and ruthless dictator can hope to 
subdue the opposition party and govern Nicaragua 
in a way that will keep off the military and naval in- 
tervention of foreign governments, concerned for 
the life and property of their nationals. One gets 
the impression that Chamorro alone qualifies for 
such honors, and it is hard to believe that the 
amiable and cultivated Don Adolfo or Dr. Sacasa 
could jail, execute and expropriate with sufhcient 
vigor to pacify Nicaragua to a degree satisfactory 
to foreign governments. 

Don Adolfo is indebted to the United States not 
only for his tenure of the presidency, but for his ele- 
vation to that ofice. He was, of course, formally 
elected by the Nicaraguan congress, but no one be- 
lieves that he would have been summoned from his 
beautiful coffee finca in the hills above Managua if 
the politicos had been deliberating, say, several 
hundred miles from the American legation and its 
staff. It was an arbitrary choice of a Nicaraguan 
with a smaller public following than several other 
Nicaraguan leaders. But it was a natural one from 
the American point of view, since Don Adolfo 
genuinely sympathizes with American ideals and 
showed during his four years’ incumbency of the 
presidency that he could and would coéperate with 
Washington in conducting Nicaraguan affairs. 


Contrary to a view widely current among liberals 
outside Nicaragua, Dr. Sacasa and most of his Lib- 
eral colleagues are equally friendly to the United 
States, and would have given the same degree of 
coéperation had Washington chosen them as the 
instruments of government, instead of the Con- 
servative faction. Dr. Sacasa sought just such 
codperation from Washington in the months imme- 
diately following the coup d’état of General Cha- 
morro which moved him to flee from Nicaragua. 
Ile wanted Washington to oust Chamorro and put 
him in the presidency. Just why Washington de- 
layed almost a year, and then embraced Don Adolfo 
with such positive zeal, is not apparent to the Nica- 
raguan politicos of both factions with whom I have 
talked. The belated vigor of our support of con- 
stitutional government came as a tremendous sur- 
prise to Chamorro, Sacasa and many other Nica- 
raguans. Our unconcealed partiality to the Diaz 
forces in the struggle for supremacy, and the per- 
sistent proclamation of neutral zones, destruction of 
Liberal arms and ammunition, and interruption of 
Liberal communications, have, for the moment, tem- 
pered Liberal receptiveness to American coépera- 
tion. Yet confidential talks with most of the promi- 
nent Liberal politicians leave the impression that, 
should Washington undergo a change of heart and 
throw its weight behind a prominent member of that 
party, whether Sacasa or another, the Liberals 
would give just as ardent codperation to Washing- 
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ton as do the Conservatives, who, for the moment, 
feel that their bread is buttered on that side. And 
the corollary is that the Conservatives would then 
raise their voices to high heaven, protesting Ameri- 
can support of an unpopular candidate and party. 

Despite Washington reports to the contrary, 
there is nothing to show that one party in Nicaragua 
is more friendly to the United States than is the 
other. Nor is there convincing evidence that one 
party is more pro-Mexican than the other. The 
Liberals are, of course, grateful for Mexican recog- 
nition of Sacasa and for moral and material aid 
received from Mexico in their effort to capture the 
government; but one gets the impression that they 
take it in about the same way that Turkey took Rus- 
sian support—for the help it brought them at the 
time rather than as an enduring alliance or a com- 
munion of kindred souls. 

There are individuals in Nicaragua, such as Don 
Adolfo, who are pro-American by deep conviction 
and by business and social ties. There are others, 
such as Salomon de la Selva, and other figures in 
the labor and liberal movements, whose associations 
make them ardently pro-Mexican. But by and 
large, the Liberals and Conservatives, collectively, 
are neither pro-American nor pro-Mexican. Asso- 
ciation with politicians of both parties discloses few 
who are ardently pro-Nicaraguan. With the ex- 
ception of a few idealists in both camps, the politi- 
cos, with disconcerting frankness, convey their pri- 
mary concern for policies which will redound to 
their personal benefit, regardless of the effect upon 
Nicaragua. There is a saying about a certain fam- 
ily which has long enjoyed power and graft in 
Nicaragua, that their great regret is that the vol- 
canoes are non-transportable. Otherwise they 
would sell them to foreigners for a pittance. I was 
unable to see why the aphorism should be confined 
to one family. 

Strong intervention, therefore, readily wins ap- 
plause from those who benefit thereby, and con- 
demnation from those who are not bidden to the 
feast in the public treasury. Allowing for these 
considerations, the visitor finds less bitterness over 
the latest American intervention, among the Nica- 
raguan upper classes, than he does in other republics 
between tht Rio Grande and the Panama Canal. 
The tiny labor movement in Nicaragua is, of course, 
strongly anti-interventionist. So far as the illiterate, 
half-starved, wretchedly clothed mozos are con- 
cerned, the men who are conscripted to do all of the 
fighting—and seldom paid the twenty-five cents per 
diem to which they are entitled for living expenses 
—lI cannot discover that they have any sentiments 
in regard to the intervention or even to the contest 
in which they shed their blood so freely. Nicaragua 
has done so little for them that their minds are un- 
able to grasp anything larger than a very personal 
relationship. Their fondest dream is somehow to 
accumulate sufficient worldly goods to look like the 
kind of Nicaraguan who ought not to be drafted by 
the roving press gangs. 
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My note-books contain statements given me by 
several influential Liberal leaders, as well as by 
President Diaz and his associates, favoring pro- 
longed American intervention. These interviews, 
it is true, come from professional men and planters 
of considerable wealth and important social posi- 
tion. Their life, liberty and property are in con- 
stant jeopardy in contemporary Nicaragua. It is 
still good form to imprison, or exile and expro- 
priate, prominent members of the opposition. If, as 
in the case of Dr. Sacasa and Roman y Reyes, lead- 
ing Liberal in the Solorzano cabinet, the opposition 
deems you sufhciently dangerous, your life is not 
worth very much. Sacasa saved his by flight when 
Chamorro took over the government; and Roman y 
Reyes was saved from death only by strong inter- 
vention on the part of the American minister. 
Chamorrists invaded a dance at the Managua Lib- 
eral Club and, in the presence of the American min- 
ister, British chargé, American collector and deputy 
collector of customs and the entire American colony, 
including the American ladies, the drunken mozos 
seized Liberal members of the cabinet and after de- 
bating whether to execute, via machete, on the spot, 
decided to march them off to jail. The record of 
the Liberals under Zelaya was equally cruel; so that 
each side has a legacy of injustice and hate, which 
it hastens to avenge as it comes to power. A mild 
Diaz or Sacasa is powerless to hold back his own 
faction from persecution of the despised opposition. 


To Nicaraguan Liberals like Senator Victor Ro- 
man, brother of Roman y Reyes and Dr. Enoc 
Aguado, who would perhaps become president 
in an era of liberalism, a period of discriminating 
American intervention seems inevitable, as well as 
desirable, to tide Nicaragua over the present fever 
of highly personal politics and financial distress. 
They hold that only under a degree of American 
control can Nicaragua hope to obtain a large loan 
for consolidation of pressing debts, settlement of 
claims arising out of the present strife, construction 
of the much-needed railway to the Atlantic coast, 
building of a series of highways linking up the dif- 
ferent sections of the country—many of them at 
present inaccessible during the greater part of the 
year—and the development of adequate instruments 
of government, such as a national constabulary. In 
outlining their views, these Liberals, of course, 
spoke personally and without authority from their 
party. High though they are in the party councils, 
I doubt if their views could be called representative. 
The more common view is to oppose intervention on 
the larger ground that it impairs the national sov- 
ereignty and to argue that the country must some- 
how struggle out of its difficulties free from alien 
guidance. In unguarded moments, this school of 


opinion talks of necessary loans, seemingly unmind- 
ful of the conditions imposed by the hated interna- 
tional bankers for the granting of these loans, which 
nearly every propertied Nicaraguan believes are 
desirable. 
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The Nicaraguan Liberal advocate of “interven- 


tion with reservations” explains his stand by point- 


ing out that a fair election has never been held; t 
the military organization is political, and that 
neither faction has shown its ability to disburse pub- 


lic funds for the sole benefit of the nation, and wit 
out enriching the disbursing officers and their rela- 
tives and friends. With a blissful ignorance ot 
Philadelphia and Chicago election practices, and ot 
Fall and Doheny, these Nicaraguans tell you t! 
they would be glad to see American supervision o! 
the 1928 presidential elections and American con- 
trol of the Nicaraguan national guard until it | 
been trained into a non-political police | 

olizing the military power of the country and 
service solely of constitutional authority 
concede that Nicaraguan interests would be sery 
by rigid banker supervision of all disbursements | 
railway and highway construction. A sincere et 

on the part of the United States to see that none of 
this supervision and support benefited either fa 
tion or gave exorbitant profits to the international 
financiers would be of tremendous service to Nix 
ragua, the interviewer is told. 

I set this down as the considered viewpoint o 
prominent Liberals as well as of President Diaz an 
his associates. How these men would view actu 
intervention of that kind, is another story. The 
criticism which has accompanied the milder degre« 
of intervention of the last fifteen years does not look 
auspicious. There are some unlovely pages in th 
history of that intervention. At least one of th 
diplomats identified with the penetration was an un- 
scrupulous concession hunter himself and the activ 
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of one or two other ministers and secretaries 
legation is no credit to the United States. Th 
Marines killed a number of Nicaraguans revolting 
against Diaz in 1912. From the point of view of a 
Nicaraguan, unused to dealing with large sums of 
money and unfamiliar with terms exacted from bor- 
rowers in unsettled and backward lands, >" 
cial transactions between the bankrupt rep and 
Brown Brothers and J. and W. Seligman seemed 
extortionate. The critics have made no distinction 
between such unfavorable phases and useful services 
rendered Nicaragua by agents of the American in- 
tervention. As they paint it, it is all a black picture 
of greed and oppression. 


This article does not undertake to discuss the 
ethics of intervention by a world power in the aflairs 
of a small, faction-torn nation. The purpose is to 
record the intervention as it appears in Nicaragua 
today. That record would be incomplete without 
mention of numerous accomplishments of the inter- 
vention which, however unapparent to the man in 
the street, have been of benefit to Nicaragua. The 
customs have been collected with an integrity and 
efficiency hitherto unknown in Central America. 
Customs receipts promptly doubled, and all mer- 
chants were put on an equality in the importation of 
merchandise—a welcome change from the scandals 
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of partisan administration. The severe pressure 
put upon penniless Nicaragua from citizen cred- 
itors, and foreign governments whose nationals de- 
manded service on loans and damage awards, was 
cased by the interposition of the American State 
Department. 

In the years between 1910 and 1917 these obliga- 
tions and claims were a nightmare to Nicaragua, 
and the occasion for interference in Nicaraguan po- 
litics by several foreign powers besides the United 
States. An American-dominated claims commission 
examined 7,911 claims for damages alleged to have 
been suffered under Zelaya and the revolutionary 
governments which followed his deposal in 1909. 
It awarded $1,840,432 on claims for $13,808,161. 

Fresh claims arising out of internal disorders so 
accentuated the difficulties that in 1917 the United 
States organized another mixed-claims commission 
to revise the debts and claims which, with interest, 
then amounted to $13,578,314.35. Included in this 
sum was a $6,000,000 6 percent foan contracted in 
I.ngland under very unfavorable terms in the last 
days of Zelaya in 1909. For this, the customs reve- 
nues were pledged, in spite of the fact that Amer- 
ican claimants had already obtained a lien on the 
same revenues. The State Department prevailed 
upon the British creditors- to accept 5 percent, 
thereby saving a large sum annually for Nicaragua, 
and scaled the entire debt and claims down to 
$5,304,386.21. Its award was accepted because the 
State Department was understood to underwrite the 
customs-house bonds issued in settlement of the 
awards—guaranteeing both principal and the parity 
of the unit, the cordoba, in which the bonds are 
issued, with the American dollar. One gathers that 
State Department responsibility toward holders of 
these bonds is a far more potent factor in its in- 
sistence on a stable government in Nicaragua than 
is “pressure from Wall Street’—since ‘Wall 
Street’? has no loan in Nicaragua today. 

The life and property of Nicaraguan citizens 
have been safer in periods of American occupation 
than at any other time in Nicaraguan history. Quite 
independently of the occupation, Rockefeller health- 
board doctors have materially reduced the ravages 
of hook-worm and other tropical afflictions, and 
have persuaded the Nicaraguan government to 
spend some money for sanitation and public health. 
Few of these services are well known to the 
Nicaraguan people, and still fewer are appreciated 
by them. Even the anti-hook-worm crusaders met 
with tenacious opposition in backward districts. 

Nicaraguan opposition may be expected to in- 
crease as the occupation is prolonged; but as yet it 
is less manifest than is the hostility in other parts 
of Central America. The Central American press, 
very often inspired from Mexico, so one is assured, 
is loud in its condemnation of Yankee imperialism 
and officiousness. Students and trade unionists 
parade the streets of Guatemala and Salvador with 
anti-American banners, and hold mass meetings 

pledging their undying resistance to the extension 
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of Yankee domination, and their sympathy with 
Nicaragua, Haiti and Panama. American business 
men whom I encountered in four of the Central 
American republics were a unit in reporting that the 
opposition to American activity in Nicaragua was 
expressed by refusal to buy from or sell to Amer- 
ican traders, whenever some other foreigner could 
be favored. I have seen the books of one of the 
largest companies doing business in Central Amer- 
ica. They bore eloquent testimony to this discrimi- 
nation. The irony of the situation is that the fa- 
vored non-American foreigners, with the exception 
of the Germans, have been more vociferous than 
the American traders in clamoring for firm action 
on the part of Washington. But the United States 
is alone held responsible for the course pursued in 
Nicaragua. Your Latin-conscious Central Amer- 
ican will sell his coffee to a German or an English 
buyer if the price is anywhere near being equal, and 
he will buy a German sewing machine in preference 
to one coming from the country which he thinks is 
oppressing Nicaragua and may shortly intervene in 
his country. One hears no mighty cry for interven- 
tion from these American business men. In Panama 
one is given to understand that feeling against 
American activity in Nicaragua had much to do with 
refusal to pass the treaty which Washington desires 
ratified. It is doubtful if the treaty can be passed 
for at least a year, unless the infringements on Pan- 
ama’s sovereignty are considerably modified. 

A canvass of the situation in Nicaragua and in 
Washington leaves one with the impression, how- 
ever, that regardless of what the United States Sen- 
ate may do with President Diaz’s proposed hun- 
dred-year alliance (if it ever gets that far), the 
United States is to be in Nicaragua for many years 
to come—just as she remained there from 1912 to 
1925, despite refusal of the Senate to pass treaties 
legalizing such a relationship. The danger to 
American lives and property—which was never 
more than that found in any region where armed, 
undisciplined, ignorant men are roving about the 
country—may subside; but American diplomacy will 
call for sympathetic governments in the region of 
the Panama Canal. Some day we shall be exercis- 
ing our right to build a second canal through Nica- 
ragua; and in the meantime Washington wants no 
“monkey business” on the part of the Nicaraguan 
authorities or any outside government. 

Reduced to its lowest terms: Washington con- 
siders the Caribbean an American lake and it will 
tolerate no squalls in the lake region. This policy 
is beginning to dawn upon some of the more alert 
Central Americans. Considering it inevitable, they 
told me it would be rather humane on the part of 
Washington to enunciate its policy so unmistakably 
that foolish and ill advised politicians down there 
might be spared the pain and humiliation of run- 
ning afoul of American interests. That is real 
politik. Central America may acquiesce, but let no 
American think that the banana belt likes what it 
has to abide by. CARROLL BINDER. 
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O'Neill: the Man with a Mask 


UGENE O'NEILL has ever walked alone, 
and seemed a stranger to those about him. 
While still unaware who and what he was, 
he suffered from this isolation and tried to destroy 
it by putting on a disguise of romantic adventure. 
In his photographs you will see a mask of arrogant 
disdain. ‘The tortured dreamer’s eyes, the tossed 
black head, with its streaks of white, the scowling, 
thunderous face, glimpsed at some formal dress 
rehearsal, escaping from praise, seem also to con- 
firm the legend. But if you corner the playwright 
you will find him sorry and uneasy in his aloofness. 
And it may be that some flash of understanding will 
bring out, from behind the barrier, with a smile of 
doubting trust, the sensitive thirteen-year-old boy 
whom you recognize as O'Neill the poet. 

Always thus hiding, always thus revealing him- 
self, this Irish-American mystic, with his strange 
duality of being, has made his plays a projection of 
his struggles with the unmanageable universe. 
Their power and their tension, profoundly felt even 
by those who resist their implications, are the power 
of O’Neill’s mind and the tension of his taut spirit, 
which are ever trying, like a pair of acrobats, to 
transcend themselves. Even the plays that fail to 
convince have a way of piercing the spectator in 
the ribs with some blade of vital truth. Those who 
are looking for diversion in the theatre cannot en- 
dure O'’Neill’s stark and desperate revelations. 
Revelation of weakness, fear, cruelty, self-pity, lust, 
bitterness and revolt of spirit. Revelation of con- 
trol, tenderness, understanding, love and a passion 
for ideal beauty so secret that it has been slow to 
risk open expression. One used to hear the young 
sophisticates streaming out of the Provincetown, 
after The Hairy Ape, rejoicing that here at last is 
a cynical social analyst; here is our Strindberg. But 
one has more recently seen the lowbrows, after The 
Great God Brown, swept off their feet by the rush 
of those hidden tides of feeling which they have dis- 
cerned flowing behind naturalistic surfaces. What 
will the audiences say when they see that great mys- 
tery, Lazarus Laughed, a wholly imaginary recon- 
struction of Lazarus’s second life on earth, and rec- 
ognize that the ironic fatalist has found a religious 
faith in life? 

“T see Gene,” said one of his friends, “in each 
new play that, like Lazarus, marks a turning point, 
surrounded by a crowd of O’Neills, who represent 
the skins and the personalities he has shed.” It is 
salvation the agnostic playwright is seeking. One 
might trace his life like one of those dry south- 
western roads where the Penitente Brothers have 
laid down the dead man they are carrying. O'Neill's 
plays are crosses. Follow the road he travels and 
you will often hear the sound of flagellation. Look 
and you will see that the whip is brought down by a 


tormented soul on his own back. But flowers grow 
on this desert track, and the mountains and the sun- 
set lic “beyond the horizon.” 

No Pope was ever more vowed to his cult than 
this man of thirty-seven to his task as an artist. “Ih¢ 
tension of the strung bow, which his lithe body and 
physical movement reveal when he is swimming, as 
he likes to do ev cry day tor several hours, seems 
like the beauty of his brow and eyes to reflect some 
inward fixation. His veiled, proud look, which now 
yields to a kind of haggard discomfort and now to 
a boyish, grinning intimacy, only half conceals his 
incandescent imagination, his devouring, confident 
ambition to hit the stars. In spite of that high repu- 
tation which he is quite Irish enough to enjoy, th 
is nothing crystallized about him. He is a man in 
a state of growth, a man in a state of progression 
Life has been quintessential and dear to him. What 
then has caused this passionate flow of himself into 
his works? 

The obvious cause was a sharp blockade which 
arrested his career of raw life and threw him on his 
back in a tuberculosis sanitarium. His rapid, un- 
measured movement over the face of the globe had 
been both a search and an evasion. Condemned to 
physical immobility, he suddenly came face to face 
with two men—the O'Neill he really was and th 
O'Neill he wished to be. He turned straight in- 
ward and bluntly asked himself where he was going 
The answer was a phenomenal outburst of original 
dramatic work. O'Neill never does things by 
halves. When he drives a car it must be a high- 
powered machine which devours the miles like air. 
When he writes, he must try to reduce the mileage 
of experience by an equal velocity of movement. 

That the child of a successful and talented actor 
should write plays seems natural enough. But that 
the son of James O'Neill, the matinée idol, who 
made his fifty thousand year after year by playing 
The Count of Monte Cristo across the continent, 
should have written plays that were not only un- 
suited to the popular stage of the hour, but delib- 
erately proved the hollowness of romance, the im- 
potence of aspiration, the falseness of sentiment, the 


tendency of life to cheat those who believe tn it, 


O'Neill’ 


] 


requires some explanation. s unconscious 
life is always appearing as the wrest 
of the conscious. Born to love, he is so aware of the 
vulnerability of the ardent lover that he eyes the 
world with an almost animal suspicion, as if it would 
leap at him from behind. Born to the drive of th 
creative spirit, he has so feared impediment that h¢ 


in 


antagonist 
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wears, on occasion, the mask of Dion, the unsuccess- 
ful creator. Born into security, ease, substance, h« 
long repudiated them for danger, want and 
struggle. 

Yet this man who in youth passed as a vagabond 
and a social rebel is, as revealed by his works and 
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his own mature life, deeply bound to that human 
family which the psychologists find the base of our 
human existence. The themes of the stern father, 
the sheltering earth mother, the sons who fight for 
freedom are, like the theme of marriage, recurrent 
in the plays. From the fixed family base O'Neill 
departed on his wild adventures. From the spir- 
itual grip of bonds of which he was unwilling to 
admit the strength he was precipitated into those 
ironic revolts which long dictated the shape of his 
work. O'Neill started with the twist of revenge. 
Life had made him glowing promises.- Life failed 
to keep them. He would pay it back in its own coin 
for its betrayals. 

Lately I saw O'Neill reading the early volumes 
of Proust. They called up for him in halting remi- 
niscence—he speaks rather in pauses than in sen- 
tences—a hypersensitive little boy of six, a slight, 
straight figure, with enormous brown eyes which re- 
flect a shy adoration—a little boy whom Shane, the 
son of Eugene, must strongly resemble. The lot of 
the son of James O'Neill was not more enviable 
than that of most actors’ children, though James, 
being an Irish Catholic, handsome and gifted, had 
due regard for property and power. He invested 
his money in Connecticut real estate and chose for 
his wife a beautiful, pious girl from a convent. She 
never mingled in her husband’s world, but she trav- 
eled with him, and made her existence and her chil- 
dren’s subject to her tsar. 

So life delivered Gene to Sarah, an English nurse, 
who fed him on murder stories from the papers, and 
for diversion took him to the Chamber of Horrors 
at the Eden Musée. Then, Sarah and her melo- 
dramas vanishing, life again delivered him, at seven, 
to the boarding school of some Catholic Sisters of 
Charity, succeeded by Christian Brothers. O'Neill 
has acute memories of the outbursts of hysterical 
loneliness that overtook him on every return to his 
rigid exile. Gazing afar upon a stage where an 
heroic figure strutted, toward a lov rely distant 
mother to whom he stretched his arms in vain, he 
conceived the world in which he was at the mercy 
of his affections as disastrous, and began to create, 
in fancy, a consoling substitute. No doubt we see 
an ideal shadow of this fantasy world in such plays 
as [The Fountain, in the Chinese scenes in Marco 
Millions. 

Yet the world had to be met: the shy and insufh- 
cient schoolboy had to come out of his cloister. The 
plays which outline the diverse natures of two 
brothers give the key of that deep, spiritual duality 
to which I have referred, suggest what an important 
role a brother played in O’ Neill’s own initiation into 
life. In Beyond the Horizon, they are the practical 
man and the dreamer, who love, thwart and destroy 
one another. In Desire Under the Elms, they are 
allies, who steal the old man’s gold and make off for 
California. In The Great God Brown, they are two 
men, a striving creator and a practical Babbitt, two 
sides of one nature, who must be mutually crucified 
to fit into one skin. In Lazarus Laughed they are 
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Caligula, the destroyer and the resurrected hero. 
Gene O'Neill also had a beloved brother, Jim, ten 
years his senior. Jim symbolized hard-boiled mas- 
culinity and stimulated his revolt against “the old 
man.” Jim was an actor. Jim loved wine, woman 
and song; he had easy social graces which a prickly 
youngster envied and tried to emulate. 

O'Neill was subject, deeply subject in adolescence 
to another romantic influence, that of books. He 
read not once but every summer, in his father’s 
house in New London, the fifty volumes of Dumas, 
the complete works of Victor Hugo and Charles 
Lever, the Irish romancer. To the pleasure of 
James O'Neill, who used to harp on the glorious 
deeds of Shane the Proud and the other O'Neills, 
he was also an avid reader of Irish history. The 
romantic poetry of Scott he loved at a very early 
age and was—this seems important—‘a fiend on 
Byron,” reciting Childe Harold interminably. He 
absorbed Dickens and Kipling, and, somewhat later, 
Jack London and Conrad, and conceived the idea of 
becoming himself a Conrad hero, a “super-tramp.” 
At eighteen, spurred by Benjamin Tucker, the 
famous philosophical anarchist, a thinker who has 
greatly influenced his “inner self,” he read Nietzsche. 
Between the brother and the books he put on the 
protective coat of a waster and a wanderer, sought 
escape over “dat ole davil sea” —the element that 
seemed at the farthest remove from the successful 
stage of the paternal autocrat. 

O’Neill’s suspension from Princeton; his life as a 
sailor and in the countries to which the sea gave 
access—South America, Honduras; his prospecting 
for gold; his selling of sewing machines and his life 
“Yon the beach,” at Buenos Aires; his life with the 
down-and-outs at that New York waterside dive, 
Jimmy-the-Priest’s, where the first scene of Anna 
Christie is laid; his friendship with humble men of 
all nations, like that Chris Christopherson, also of 
Anna Christie, who froze to death after a drunk; 
his association with the sailors whom we meet in the 
one-act plays and The Hairy Ape—this has been 
much exploited. When some day, sitting perhaps 
by a Maine lake, with Shane pulling in perch off 
shore, and a well ordered domestic life in full swing 
up the hill, he tells you about it, you will find that 
the mature man rather resents the degree to which 
his early admirers falsify the tale by stupid inven- 
tion. The reality was, he says, a thousand times 
more incredible and imaginative. 

The hardships he endured through the years of 
adventure seriously undermined his health. He 
lived for months on the free lunches provided with 
drinks. He slept in airless bunks or with his head 
on a table. There were times when his puzzled 
father—for whom, being now very much a puzzled 
parent himself, he can feel sympathy—gave him a 
dollar a day. “More than I should do in the same 
circumstances.” Not long before his breakdown he 
was forced unwillingly to take a small part in Monte 
Cristo, then being presented in vaudeville, and en- 
joyed both the vaudeville actors and western cities. 
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But the trip could not save his health, and after a 
few months “cub reporting” on the New London 
Telegraph, he found himself in a Connecticut sani- 
tarium that must closely have resembled the one de- 
scribed in The Straw. 

Murray, the tuberculous hero of the play, the re- 
porter who achieves through illness the power to 
become a creative writer, is one of the half dozen 
self-portraits that O’Neill has sketched in his stage 
directions. The play suggests also that here O'Neill 
met for the first time some delicate sentimental ex- 
perience that deepened his faith in himself. In any 
case, O'Neill began, in that comfortless atmosphere 
where privacy was at a premium, to sound his own 
depths. He still holds a sheet of paper in a sensi- 
tive, cherishing way, as if it were precious and rare. 
He still writes his scenarios in a small blank book, 
in long hand—a round hand, almost microscopic in 
its self-contained exactness. The book, which will 
be coveted by collectors, hints at the compressed 
and gripping effort of will by which a sick and un- 
disciplined man began to externalize and canalize 
that mass of experience which had been crowded 
into ten years, and laid, within the limits of a page, 
the foundation of a life that was at last to be his 
own. 

O'Neill was discharged from the sanitarium after 
six months, and spent the next year by the sea in 
Connecticut, bathing all through the winter, reading 
voraciously in the modern and classic drama, and 
writing. Before he entered Professor Baker's ‘47 
Workshop” at the instigation of his father, who was 
taking heart a little, he had published a volume of 
melodramatic one-act plays, now suppressed, called 
Thirst. These plays, like the better ones that fol- 
lowed, seemed purposely to flout the intent of com- 
mercial production—and no “‘little theatre’ groups 
existed when they were written. But James O'Neill 
had paid for their publication. And though the 
association with Baker was most valuable, James 
O'Neill had far more to do with the success that 
came to the recognition of a Pulitzer Prize—fortu- 
nately before his death. O’Neill, brought up in a 
stage family, has a knowledge of the theatre as in- 
tuitive as an Indian’s of the forest. Like Yank, in 
the stoke hole, he “belongs.’”” Though he scorns 
stage tricks and likes to condemn, for their very 
“trickiness,” certain popular plays of his own, like 
In the Zone and Anna Christie, men of the theatre 
feel that he owes something of that “sure fire tech- 
nique,” which enables him to put even symbolic 
drama across the footlights as a box office success— 
owes also something of his grasp of pause, of cli- 
max, of the capacities of the actor’s breath, to his 
lifelong familiarity with Monte Cristo. 

But O'Neill also addressed himself, with his 
driving power of industry, to the study of Ibsen and 
Strindberg—who have influenced him more than 
any other moderns—and brushed up his school Ger- 
man to understand Wedekind and his method. 
Going on to Greenwich Village from Cambridge, 
he appeared in Provincetown in 1916 with a “trunk- 
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ful of plays,”’ one of which, Bound East for Cardiff, 
the nascent Provincetown group presented. This 
was his first production on any stage. His first wide 
critical recognition came from Mencken and Na- 
than, who published three one-act plays in The 
Smart Set, in 1917-18. Nathan heralded him as the 
first great talent in our native theatre, and was 
strumental in helping him to his first Broadway p: 
duction: Beyond the Horizon. Since then with t! 
Provincetown and later the Greenwich Theat 
where he became himself a producer, with ] 
and Macgowan, as his “home town” and laborat: 
and Broadway as the seal of his wider succe 
Eugene O'Neill has come into a position of und 
puted leadership in the American theatre—a posi- 
tion reénforced by the translation of his works into 
many foreign languages and their production in 
European countries and even in the Orient. 

In this long list of plays which show O'Neill 
growing steadily in depth, range and inventiveness, 
one can discern three periods. The first tends to 
be romantic and objective: to it belong those fine 
one-act sea plays first published as The Moon of 
the Caribbees and, of course, The Emperor Jones. 
The second period tends to be naturalistic and auto- 
biographical; it includes works as diverse as Anna 
Christie, Diff'rent, Beyond the Horizon, Gold, 
Welded. In the last period naturalism gives way 
to symbolism and subjective material is cast in a 
deeper, more poetic and philosophic form: The 
Fountain, Desire Under the Elms, The Great God 
Brown, Marco Millions, Lazarus Laughed. The 
periodic division, however, should not be over- 
stressed. Plays of different periods often mature 
simultaneously, and though O'Neill says frankly 
now that he has “finished with the naturalistic the- 
atre,” it is in a sense true that he has never in real- 
ism sought anything but a symbol; never in a con- 
crete hero failed to shadow Man, the eternal 
protagonist, in the grip of natural forces greater 
than himself. Fortunately for his popularity he 
swims in the forces of his time as he swims in the 
sea. 

The Hairy Ape was so truly a tract of the times 
that its blunt, stringent truths pinched like a tight 
shoe. Yet in point of form the play is on the road 
to symbolism—remember the masks, the sombre 
and startling confrontation of Yank and the gorilla 
inthe Zoo. O'Neill admits that it was ‘‘unconscious 
autobiography.” He chose to write about the hairy 
stoker, victim of modern industry, a man far re- 
moved from himself in actual circumstance, in order 
to voice through Yank that social rebellion and sense 
of buffeted frustration which was his philosophic 
message at the time. “TI ain’t on oith and | ain’t in 
heaven, get me,”’ says Yank, thrown out into the 
street by the I. W. W.’s—“I'm in the middle tryin’ 
to separate ’em, takin’ all de woist punches from 
bot’ of ’em.” 

Similarly, the two Negro plays which seem natu- 
rally to grow out of an American problem with 
which O'Neill had had personal contact, stir depths 
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that lie beneath the relations of the black man and 
the white. O’Neill’s recording of the Negro in- 
flated by power and deflated by mortal fear gives 
a shadowy image of all human regression. In All 
God's Chillun Got Wings, through the beauty and 
tragedy of a mixed marriage pierces a suggestion of 
the deeper and more sacrificial aspects of marriage 
itself: a hint of the torture and the bliss that the 
inter-weaving of two strands of intense and separate 
life may bring. Here more effectively than in 
Welded, O'Neill, the solitary artist, expresses the 
constant restless struggle between the separateness 
of his human soul and its need for fusion and im- 
molation. 

By the time he wrote Welded O'Neill had seen 
for man, his hero, the light of some desperate dawn. 
The dawn shows him crawling out of the bitter 
dilemma that had held him in the circle of his fatal- 
ism, like a creature in a trap. Is it woman who is 
pointing the way? So long as her presence in 
plays is merely casual, so long as she is used as 
trick for the pivoting of masculine fate, she is 
provocative of disaster, and O'Neill is more cruel 
than tender in his understanding of her. But when, 
as.in The Str w, in Anna Christie, in The First 
Man, in Desire Under the Elms, in Brown, man has 
to leave his egotistic confines to meet her need of 
perceptive love, of children, of separateness from 
himself—when the family, with its bondage, con- 
flict, tenderness, really takes the stage—then the 
thumbscrews of fate begin to relax their hold. Then 
man, by his identification with something beyond and 
outside himself, begins to be released. A prostitute, 
generic giver, may release him as well as a wife. 

When played realistically Welded failed. It 
seems that O'Neill cannot mirror life too exactly: 
he needs a refracting lens—such a lens as we see 
in the portrait of Dion, a man who comes close to 


being the youthful O’ Neill: 


Following them [his parents] as if he were a stran- 
ger, walking alone, is their son, Dion. He is about the 
same height as young Brown, but lean and wiry, with- 
out repose, continually in restless nervous movement. 
His face is masked. The mask is a fixed forcing of his 
own face—dark, spiritual, poetic, passionately super- 
sensitive, helplessly unprotected in its childlike relig- 
ious faith in life—into the expression of a mocking, 
reckless, defiant, gaily scofing and sensual young Pan. 


The mask—antique symbol which O'Neill is re- 
storing to the stage—signifies to him more than a 
stage trick, or a screen interposed between the cru- 
cial self and the bleary popular eye. It is an in- 
tegral part of his character as an artist. For, as he 
once said, the world is not only blind to Dion, the 
man beneath the mask, it also condemns the mask 
of Pan. O'Neill has known and feared the world’s 
sneer. He responded for long by giving back to 
life a lurid and caustic picture of itself. A picture 


whose distortions—like those of the Chamber of 
Horrors—are never those of illusion; whose dreams 
are nightmares. 


But gradually, through a deepen- 
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ing of his own currents, the warfare between himself 
and lite grew sterile. All his slings and arrows had 
not altered the duality of the world. All the slings 
and arrows of the world had not altered the duality 
of O'Neill. 

It was at this point—when O'Neill the artist be- 
came clearly able to hold the screen, not only be- 
tween himself and the world but between himself 
and himself—between the hard and the soft, the 
weak and the strong, the destructive and the cre- 
ative parts of his own nature, that The Great God 
Brown was born. In Beyond the Horizon the two 
brothers have a doomed separation. In Brown 
they have a kind of rhythmic fusion, in which resur- 
rection is glimpsed. As one listens to the funeral! 
oration pronounced by Cybel, the prostitute, over 
the body of Brown—“spring bearing the intolerable 
chalice of life again’’—the words seem unnecessary 
and over-accented. He who has not already drawn 
that sense of death and resurrection from the move- 
ment of the play had got nothing. We knew before 
she told us that it was Man who lay dead. We knew 
that, masked or unmasked, he wore the face of Eu- 
gene O'Neill. O'Neill might well forget his old 
trick—which fitted well with the crosses and the 


‘desert road—of driving in his points like so many 


sharp nails. He might well let that poetry he kept 
so long locked in his heart seep out through the 
movement of the play itself, as it does in the speech 
of Dion about the death of his mother. For style, 
for naked compassion and understanding, this is the 
peak of O’Neill’s writing. Here the world of 
dreams and the world of reality are one. “I re- 
member a sweet, strange girl, with affectionate, be- 
wildered eyes, as if God had locked her in a dark 
closet without any explanation.” 

What will be the fate of Lazarus Laughed, which 
with its great choruses and its quasi-Greek form 
suggests one of the vast panoramic stages of the 
theatre of tomorrow, but even more needs the actors 
of tomorrow? Whether it fails or succeeds, it is of 
first importance to O'Neill. For here the mask 
enables the artist not only to separate but to salvage 
the dual nature of man. Here at last the vise-like 
balance between yea and nay is broken, and the posi- 
tive element in O’Neill’s nature flows forward. The 
laughter of the man who descended into the shadow 
rings out. And one sees at last, reflected on the 
page, the look of happy serenity that transforms th 
face of the swimmer as he strikes out into that blue 
sustaining sea. 

O'Neill, who, as it. happens, was born on Broad- 
way, is almost unknown there, and New York sees 
but little of him. He prefers to make his home at 
an old life-saving station at the end of a sandy track 
over the moors on Cape Cod, or in a house that was 
once an inn on the Bermuda shore. Though he is 
fastidious in his daily dress—too much so for a 
super-tramp—he never puts on evening clothes to 
dine wisely with the great. He has seen only three 
of his own plays in performance and does not take 
his honors easily. 
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It would take more than the hypothetical O'Neill 
Repertory Theatre, more than a Michael Arlen suc- 
cess, to make him other than a solitary artist, strug- 
gling to work out new form, new content in the 
drama. Those who have noticed his increasing ten- 
dency to telescope long-time periods—as in Desire 
and Brown—will not be surprised that he is now en- 
gaged on a play that will have the length, breadth 
and thickness of a novel. His self-confidence, inside 
his shell of shyness, is absolute. The range of his 
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imagination knows no limits. 


sion of being still at the very beginning of 
] 


which is incalculable, except that it will be precipi- 


tate, fertile, concentrated and solitary. When he 
steps lightly along some pagan shore with Shar 
he walks a little behind, a tall hgure, in a Dathing 


suit, with limbs burnt to a pagan blackness: and on 
his face the look, not of ss 
trusting elder child who has grown up int: 
world. ELIZABETH SHEPLEY 
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The Self-Made Celebrity 


GREAT public man is seldom a hero to 

his wife, his valet, or the City Desk of 

his favorite newspaper. Perhaps, some- 
times, to his wife or his valet; to the City Desk, 
never. From the vantage point of that acropolis 
there is too much opportunity to see, not only great 
events, but also “great” men, in the making—to 
see at close range and without any screening mod- 
esty, that first infirmity of ignoble mind, the pub- 
licity-grabbing which “makes” great public men in 
utter disproportion to inherent grandeur. ‘The 
readers of the big metropolitan dailies may warm 
with admiration not unmixed with envy as, week 
after week, perhaps day after day, they follow the 
printed footsetps of their favorite minister, their 
ideal of a successful lawyer, their idol of a charity 
or welfare worker. But the City Desk, especially 
the poor neck-of-the-bottle through whom the in- 
coming telephone calls and incoming mail pour end- 
lessly on their clamorous or insinuating way towards 
the copy desk and the printed page—he looks upon 
them all with a cynic sniff of irreparable disillusion- 
ment, knowing well the clay—nay, the mud and 
mire and oily muck—of which, nine cases out of 
ten, those idols are compact. 


That sneer of the neck-of-the-bottle is not, how- 
ever, an honest sneer. He knows quite well that, 
for all his supercilious scorn, the cheap little great 
man ts going to get into the paper the next day. 
As, for example, that impossible self-yclept angel 
of the East Side, Mr. B. A. Puff, who only yester- 
day hurdled the edge of the wastebasket (whither 
the hasty perusal had automatically consigned him) 
by telegraphing a reminder to the editor not to 
overlook the letter from President Coolidge in- 
cluded in the copy he had sent, in which the work 
of relief among immigrant poor was highly com- 
mended, among others, by the Chief Executive. 

“How the devil are you going to get out of it?” 
muttered the Maker of Great Men, as regretfully 
he resurrected the ditched copy from the basket. 
“You can’t spike the President's letters, just be- 
cause they’re written to a faker!” 

And the next morning Mr. B. A. Puff orders 
three stenographers to clip and mail several hun- 


dred copies ot the “story” about him t » that sucker- 


list of moneyed friends and patrons most likely to 
be impressed. Publicity is the nourishing milk, if 
not the life-blood, of current fame 

It was not always that Mr. B. A. Putt addressed 
the City Desk by telegraph. Formerly, screening 
himself behind the alias of the paper organization 
which he is, he was wont to telephone his own ad- 
vance notices and encomiums. But hard- 
boiled cuss who inherited the desk where tl in- 
coming phones meet the incoming mail-matter, 
spotted Puft’s falsetto and decided to take a chance: 

“This is the Downtown Chamber of R f; we 
are sending you some copy concerning a proposal 
to give free shoes to cclored orphans, in which Mr 
B. A. Putt, President of the Downtown Chamber 


of Relief—” 

“Is this Mr. Puff?” 
the receiving end of 
“Ahem! Ahem! 

Pufi—”’ 
“Yes, Mr. Puff. What is it now ?”’ 
This detection, persisted in every time the Down- 
town Chamber of Relief br 
} 


ficences over the 


insisted the perverse imp at 
the wire. 


I— | 


=o 
am spcaking tor 


yadcast his own b ne- 
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telephone thereafter, | 
abandon that transparent medium thenceforth 





the safer incognito of the telegraph. Incognito, of 
course, is not the right word. 

Another little man of public greatness—indeed, 
once mentioned as a fit candidate with Mr. Put 
for an identical federal office for which tl 
in very truth equally fit—recently achieved the un- 
deniable distinction of having been born fifty vears 


ago. Whereupon there poured in from his office 
to the City Desk, thrice reinforced with cover- 
ing communications, a twenty-five-page typewritten 
flood of congratulatory messages he had received 
from the world and his wife, including among the 
rest a characteristically ebullient expression of 
esteem from the present President of the United 
States and a form-letter of congratulation from the 
publisher of the City Desk’s own newspaper; the 
whole marked: “For release in Thursday morn- 
ing’s newspapers.” To make assurance doubly sure, 
the “ofice’ of the Light under the Bushel tele- 
phoned that two more telegrams had been received 
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since the copy was mailed, and that these also should 
be included in the morrow’s newspaper account. 

The irate neck-of-the-bottle, swelling, despite or 
because of his habitual enforced politeness, to a 
veritable goitre, could not contain his disgust: 

“What's it all about?” he inquired blandly. “Fif- 
tieth birthday? Quite a young man, isn’t he? He'll 
be fifty-one next year, if he doesn’t die in the mean- 
time; and was forty-nine last year, wasn’t he? Now, 
just what do you find interesting in all this?” 

More “ahems” and “ahas” at the far end of 
the wire, together with the hope that “You'll run 
a nice story about it’’; and the rest, ultimately, was 
silence. However, you can’t throw the President 
of the United States, even if you can your own pub- 
lisher, into the ‘spiked copy’’; and so the man of 
fifty modest years got a stick story in the next day’s 
paper. The letter or telegraph tolls wherewith his 
ofice had informed his congratulators of his im- 
pending birthday were merely a bagatelle compared 
with the resultant advertising, figured up in dollars, 
cents and potential offices. 

But it is not only potential officeholders engaged 
in their own welfare work who favor and thrive on 
this publicity porridge. The spiritual leaders, in 
the pulpit even more than on the soap-box rostrum, 
reach out with avid arms of prayer for favorable 
headlines. One of the best-known of the metropol- 
itan dominies learned the trick from an editor on 


_the City Desk itself some years ago, when the rev- 


erend gentleman, already fat, was not yet grown 
so great. 

“This is the Reverend Dr. O. Salvation,” came 
over the ‘phone one Monday morning. ‘Il wish— 
very humbly and respectfully, understand me—to 
inquire why it is that 1 seldom see any of my ser- 
mons in your paper, brother, though I send you 
copies of them each week. Just how, pray, do you 
account for it?” 

The Reverend Doctor was told that it was sim- 
ply a matter of news-value: some sermons had that 
elusive and undefinable quality, whilst others did 
not. The Ten Commandments and the Gospels 
were not news. But, persisted the Reverend Doc- 
tor, just what was news? 

(It was the week of the World Series.) 

“Well,” suggested the City Desk helpfully, “a 
lot of things are news. For instance, just now base- 
ball is very much news.” 

Rev. Dr. O. Salvation sent in a sermon on _ 
ball the very next Sunday; and had most of 1 
printed. Moreover, he learned his lesson from tat 
single tip, and has been getting away with murder, 
journalistically and ethically speaking, almost every 
Monday morning since. 


Not all of the would-be public men arrive. Some 
lack the savoir faire of the Rev. Dr. O. Salvation. 
The road to obscurity is paved with good inten- 
tions and populated by Barkises. 

For instance, there was the case of that young 
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rabbi who came into the City Room the day before 
the Day of Atonement, and, sidling up to the City 
Desk, laid upon it a typewritten sermon, with this 
introduction: 

“lL am Rabbi Feinoil of Congregation . 
Here is the sermon I am to preach tomorrow morn- 
ing. I am most anxious that you print it in your 
paper. I have two very excellent bottles of wine 
for you; and, being a rabbi, you understand, I am 
in an exceptionally fortunate position to procure 
more of it whenever—” 

The bootlegging minister was distressed not a 
little when he was curtly told that suggestions look- 
ing to violation of the laws of the land were not 
welcome in that office. Incidentally, his sermon, 
which may have dealt with law enforcement and 
obedience to authority, was not among those pub- 
lished on that same theme next day. He probably 
ascribed it to the fact that he had offered two 
bottles of wine instead of whiskey. The neck-of- 
the-bottle, with a nose for news, suggested report- 
ing him to the Prohibition Administration, but the 
City Editor, being a gentleman, wouldn't hear of it. 





Getting one’s name into the paper is not enough 
for some types of public figures. There are sev- 
eral, pretty well known and spotted by every City 
Desk in the metropolis, who almost killed the goose 
which lays the golden egg of publicity, by invari- 
ably sending in inaccurate press notices concerning 
their doings, and then following these with clam- 
orous demands for correct statements of fact the 
next day. Report me accurately and inaccurately, 
if only you report me twice! Only the slipperiest, 
as well as the most brazen, of Fame’s minions can 
do this long and get away with it. 

A clergyman in a southern city once sued a New 
York newspaper for libeling him in a report it 
printed about his being ousted by his congregation. 
When the libel suit came to trial, it developed that 
the minister himself, acting under a nom de plume, 
had been the correspondent of the newspaper in 
that southern town and had himself telegraphed 
the story for which he now brought suit. He got 
six cents damages. His name still frequently ap- 
pears as one of the last surviving pallbearers of 
a long-buried President of the United States—that 
is to say, it appears in other papers than the one 
that still keeps him in its file of fakers. 

One of the leading lights of the bar in New 
York today almost invariably prefaces each of the 
lengthy statements he sends in to the newspaper 
ofices on matters on which he wishes to be heard, 
with these words: 

‘When pressed for a statement at his office yes- 
terday, Mr. X. said—” 

Sometimes the only pressure used is reinforced 
by Mr. X. in an accompanying note—or a preceding 
telephone call—to the higher-ups of the newspaper, 
the editor, publisher or managing editor. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Mr. X’s opinions on most matters are 
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in themselves sufficiently worth while to warrant 
their use as news, needing no bush to get them 
across the copy desk. But he doesn’t know it. 

The neck-of-the-bottle, when he isn’t buried up to 
the chin answering incoming telephone calls and 
sifting incoming mail, sometimes falls to day-dream- 
ing. He dreams of being gathered to his and other 
people’s forefathers in the midst of his work some 
sizzling summer’s day and of waking in fields 
of bliss where there isn’t any telephone bell. And 
there, beside the Pearly Gates, he sees himself in- 
stalled as a sort of Useful News Source and Tipster 
Extraordinary to the saintly keeper of the portals, 
who ever and anon turns to him for a confidential 
suggestion as to the credentials of those applying 
for entrance. And among these, ever and again, 
he spots his daily persecutors in the life below, as- 
cending with armfuls of disheveled news clippings 
which they proffer as tickets of admittance. 

The keeper of the gates turns to his newest as- 
sistant. There is a whispered conference, while the 
heavenly zephyr plays the deuce with the high- 
heaped clippings. 

“Yes, Mr. ; yes, Rev. Dr. 
gressman , we know all about you. 
into the elevator, please.” 

And the door of the elevator near the pearly 
gates opens with glad welcome, whilst the colored 
elevator boy with white wings chortles: 

“Goin’ down!” Tue NECK. 








; yes, Con- 
Just step 





Washington Notes 


HATE to record it, but the cold fact is that Calvin 

Coolidge closed this, the third session of Congress he 
has had on his hands since he became President four years 
ago, more generally distasteful to those compelled one way 
or the other to come into regular and frequent personal 
contact with him, than any other President who can be re- 
membered. I think it is not exaggeration to say that Mr. 
Coolidge’s personal popularity in Washington diminishes 
in exact ratio to the length of his stay. 
Presidency, relatively few people will care what becomes 
of him. Once out of office, his words, thoughts, and opin- 


When he leaves the 


ions on public questions, acts and attitude will lack interest 
or value. As President, he, of course, means a lot, but as a 
person he does not count at all and never did. Mr. Cool- 
idge arouses no bitter animosities because his personality 
is not sufficiently robust to create pronounced hostility. He 
makes no fights in which honest blows are given and taken. 
He neither receives nor inflicts wounds. The feeling he 
arouses is irritation, not hate. While his lack of force 
and fighting spirit keep him from violent antagonisms, they 
also keep him from making any warm adherents. Cold, 


calculating, cunning, colorless, as a companion he is a net 
loss; as a champion he is a joke, as a leader he is a frost. 

It is a curious and interesting thing that a President 
so slightly regarded by the few who get the close view 
and really know, should be able so long to maintain a 
reputation for force and solidity among the many who do 
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not know. The explanation, of course, is, as I have often 
pointed out in this place, the extraordinary newspaper sup- 
port which came to him in the carly days of the first Mellon 
bill, and which, through one means and another, has been 
held solidly ever since. 

At the close of this session of Congress. as ; 
of each of the other sessions since Mr. Coolidge became 
President, this support has been an amazing asset and 
This time, for instance, it ha 


protection. s helped, by 


chorusing about the courage of Mr. Coolidge in vetoing 
the McNary-Haugen bill, an act he could not have avoided 
unless prepared to fly in the face of his Cabinet, his chief 
journalistic supporters and the financial friends upon whom 
he leans most heavily. By this service his claque has, in 


large measure, minimized the complete failure scored by 
the President at the session just ended, and has again pre 
vented popular appreciation of the extraordinary feebleness 
of the man. checked 


message o! 


When the results of the session are 
against the recommendations in the Coolidge 


last December, it is found that not a single thing urged by 


the President was favorably acted upon, while practically 
everything that he opposed went through. 
Republican leaders in Senate and House, including the 


Vice-President and Speaker, disregarding his known desires, 
actively opposed the administration policies and effectively 
did their best to frustrate them. Altogether, it was as 
complete a demonstration of executive weakness as I recall. 
But that was not the way the Coolidge press told the story. 


On the contrary, the impression conveyed by the newspapers 


was that it was the Congress that had been fecble and fu- 


tile and the President who had been strong and firm. It is 
a wonderful thing to have that sort of press protection. 
With it, you need little else. With it, the most abject 


failure and the most complete defeat can be laughed off, 


(only this little man never laughs) and the facts can be 


ip! 


kept from the public almost indefinitely. I have never 
known a President who has had it in any such degree as 
this one or who has been so immune from criticism, either 


by the daily press or by the leaders of the minority party. 
So far as the latter are concerned, they have apparently 
given up all idea of fighting, except among themselves. 
For the next nine months, the advantage in the political 
the President. Whether he 


ultimately to declare that he will not again be a candidate, 


game is all with proposes 
as a good many astute observers here think, a view to which 
I am myself inclining, or is planning in his own quaint 
Vermont way to sneak up on the nomination while no 
one is looking, as is hoped and believed by the more con- 
spicuous members of the little Coolidge circle, it is cer- 
tainly true that during the rest of this year he will have the 
With Congress 
adjourned, the only source of real news for the Washington 


publicity field practically all to himself. 

correspondents becomes the White House. The twice-a- 
week conferences with the correspondents instantly take on 
more importance. Small things become big because of the 
scarcity of big things. It is a situation with which Mr. 
Coolidge is familiar and in which he handles himself well. 
These conferences, for the next nine months, will be util- 
ized by the Presidential Spokesman to build the President 


up and repair what small damage has been done him by 
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his Congressional failures. For the most part reluctantly, 
the correspondents will have to play his game for him. 
In view of the political character of their papers, the White 
House dinner invitations to managing editors and owners, 
and the tradition of writing what the other fellow writes, 
to which they are tied, there is practically no way out 
for them. 

It is an encouraging fact, however, that the disposition 
to revolt against being used in this way is growing. I 
think if Mr. Coolidge were personally more liked they 
would not mind it so much; but his complete ungracious- 
ness and his utter lack of appreciation make him vastly 
unpopular among the “boys of the press.” I have been 
really surprised, in the past week, to hear expressions of 
this feeling from some representatives of the more servile 
of his journalistic supporters. But they are up against it. 
I see no way out for them. So long as the Spokesman 
keeps up the game, they must play it. It is hard on the 
“boys,” it puts every aspirant for the Presidency in both 
parties under a heavy handicap, and it isn’t fair to the 
public, but again I ask, what can be done about it? And 
the answer is, not a darned thing. 


The health and happiness of Mr. Kellogg continue to 
be the most interesting subjects of speculation, both in 
administration and anti-administration circles. It seems 
agreed that both are somewhat impaired. By the time 
this appears in print, Mr. Kellogg may have returned from 
his visit to the South Carolina winter home of ex-Senator 
Frelinghuysen of New Jersey, but I doubt it. When he 
left, he was in bad shape. Reports from the South are 
that he is riding horseback and playing golf, but my private 
information is that his nerves are still jangling, and there 
are those in Washington who think that the Secretary of 
State’s condition necessitates a real rest. 

Of course, his leaving the Capitol before Congress ad- 
journed and the statements attributed to him that he was 
really exhausted by the strain under which he has labored 
the last two months, have again started talk of his probable 
resignation and successor. Curiously enough, the two 
names I most frequently hear in the latter connection are 
those of that noble and shining diplomat, lawyer and busi- 
ness man, Charles Beecher Warren of Michigan and that 
sturdy statesman, Irvine L. Lenroot, of Wisconsin, whose 
defeat in the last election brought tears to the eyes of the 
faithful. The Warren report is based on the belief that, 
for some reason not made clear, Mr. Coolidge is personally 
attached to Mr. Warren, that he still grieves over the 
latter's rejection by the Senate two years ago and will not 
be happy until he gets him in the Cabinet. It is also 
founded somewhat on the notion that the post of Secretary 
of State is the one Mr. Warren really had in mind from 
the start and that he considered the Attorney Generalship 
merely a step toward the other. Be that as it may, I 
do not believe he will ever be Secretary of State. Regard- 
less of the arguments, I do not believe Mr. Coolidge will 
now name him and I do not believe that, if named, he could 
be confirmed. In fact, I am sure of it. 


The Lenroot idea is much more likely, to my mind. 
There would, of course, be not the slightest doubt of his 
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confirmation. As is customary with ex-Senators, he would 
not even be referred to a committee. That he looks for- 
ward with pain to his separation from the public pay-roll, 
that he wants an appointment that will keep him in Wash- 
ington, that the place of Secretary of State would be 
peculiarly congenial to him, are all things much too obvious 
to be overlooked. It will be recalled that in the last two 
years Mr. Lenroot has been the administration mouth- 
piece in the Senate on practically all matters of foreign 
policy. He was its representative in the World Court 
fight and has been the consistent defender of its Nicaraguan 
and Mexican policies. It is generally conceded that he 
has earned some recognition from Mr. Coolidge. But 
whether he will get what he deserves and desires is prob- 
lematical. Just how well he stands with Mr. Coolidge no 
one seems to know. Of course, ali this talk about Mr. 
Kellogg’s successor is based on the idea that he will resign. 
Those whose judgment is worth most on the subject are 
convinced that, barring accidents, that is not likely. Had 
Congress continued in session another six weeks, and had 
Mr. Kellogg been forced to stay on the job, the opinion is 
expressed he could not have stood it. But with Con- 
gress away, and the opportunity to rest his nerves 
stretching ahead, the chances of his resignation grow more 
remote. 


T. R. B. 
Washington. 


The Pioneer Women 


T THE Reinhardt Galleries we must look at the 
twelve models for a monument to the Pioneer Wo- 
men and take what comfort we can. We may entertain our- 
selves with the thought that we were wrong if we fancied 
epochs to make much difference, for some of these works 
are the kind of thing we have laughed at as a weakness 
of our grandfathers’. We may amuse ourselves picturing 
how these models would look as monuments; congratulate 
ourselves that more of our leading sculptors did not take 
part, if this is what we have to face; and console ourselves 
with Mr. Maurice Sterne’s work, which is magnificent. 
A year and a half ago, as everyone must know by now 
from the admirable publicity given to the venture, Mr. 
E. W. Marland of Oklahoma, through the Reinhardt 
Galleries, invited a number of our leading sculptors to 
submit models in bronze for a statue to be erected on the 
Cherokee Strip in Oklahoma, to the memory of the pioneer 
women of America. Several sculptors, Mr. Paul Manship, 
Mr. George Grey Barnard, Mrs. Gertrude Vanderbilt 
Whitney, Mr. Daniel Chester French and others, for one 
reason or another did not accept the invitation. Twelve 
did. They are Messrs. Mahonri Young, James Frazer, 
Wheeler Williams, Bryant Baker, Mario Korbel, John 
Gregory, F. Lynn Jenkins, A. Stirling Calder, H. A. Mac- 
Neil, Jo Davidson, Arthur Lee and Maurice Sterne. Mr. 
Marland sent the same data and two sunbonnets of the 
authentic type to each competitor, and contracted to pay 
a certain sum on the model itself. To see these twelve 
models, three feet high, crowds of people are going ; voting 
slips are being distributed to them, for to some extent at 
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least, it seems, the decision will consider the public’s 
choice. 

In these twelve works three points are, obviously of course, 
concerned. There is the art of sculpture: they must all 
exist in sculptural terms or not at all. There is the subject 
matter, a fine one if ever such there was: this woman in 
our history helping onward, carrying life forward in her 
soul and in her body, brave, suffering, determined. And 
there is the monumental: the degree of monumental value 
implicit in each statue. 

As to the subject and the idea inherent in it, that 
element, magnificent, pathetic, intense and strong as it 
may be, must take care of itself. If the sculptor has 
poetic imagination he conceives its import; and then, if 
he is a sculptor, his idea will be expressed in his sta- 
tue; if he cannot express it so, what he feels scarcely con- 
cerns us. 

When we come to the sculptural question—well, of five 
statues out of the twelve we might say that they were not 
sculpture at all except for the fact that they are not any- 
thing else. They may have in them hints of narrative 
interest, a bit of literature perhaps, and something of the 
pictorial. Of their translation of their matter into the 
plane, line and mass that sculpture consists in, there is 
nothing. And of these five Mr. Jo Davidson’s model is 
from every account the worst: as subject matter it is foolish 
and trivial, this woman of his might be calling in the 
turkeys; as technique it is shameless and stupid, the surface 
is gummy and messy, the form hollow; as a monument it 
is so incredible that I should almost like to see it win the 
competition, if only for the gaiety of nations. If we took 
this old woman in her homely dress, ending five inches 
off the ground, with her ruffle, her great poke-bonnet, and 
her anatomical disconnections, and enlarged her eight times 
—twenty-five feet is to be the final height—and set her on 
a western plain, we should have one of the funniest things 
in the world; how easy it is to imagine that loose, unstable 
figure, that dress and ruffle magnified, that bonnet grown 
big as a covered wagon around the almost hidden face, 
and stray pigs snifing around those great, unrelated feet 
under that skirt that spreads into a shelter three or four 
feet off the ground! 

No other of the five drops quite so low as this piece of 
Mr. Davidson’s. Mr. Korbel’s woman sitting with her 
dog, her child, and the gun across her knees, not to speak 
of her impossible upper parts, shows as bad art as Mr. 
Davidson’s, but a better conscience; and Mr. Gregory's 
omission of the dog and addition of a dead man and arrow 
and cactus plant helps but little. Mr. Bryant Baker’s wo- 
man with her little boy striding beside her is a pleasant 
enough commercial piece, very like one of the famous 
Rogers groups of two or three generations ago. If it were 
turned out ten inches high it might be agreeable, as might 
Mr. Jenkins’s young woman waving a handkerchief over 
her head, which has something of the prettiness of Queen 
Mary’s Christmas cards. Mr. Calder’s figure might do in 
front of a bank; it is a little more solid perhaps than the 
prettier pieces, but equally uninspired ; and Mr. MacNeil’s 
has a certain energy and beauty, but needs cutting down 
to half its present size. The creations of Mr. Williams 
and Mr. Lee show observation of fifth and sixth century 
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Greek details, without achieving much genuine character 
or taste. Mr. Lee’s model would make a charming figurine 
Tanagra size; as it stands now, the style is more or less 
perfunctory and superimposed; the idea in no way suited 
to the occasion of the monument; and the rear view like 
the tail of a stylized mermaid. Mr. Williams has honorably 
tried; but the stylization of his material is unconvincing, 
the sculptural mass is poor, the archaic lining is without 
Mr. 
The 


model he contributes has poetic feeling, a hint of brave 


finality and badly unrelated to the planes. From 


James Fraser many people would have expected much. 


baroque suggestion now and then, though without distinc- 
tion; but its drapery is doughy; the parallelism between the 
elbows on either side is sadly unconsidered, and the treat- 
ment of the surface planes is loose and insensitive. 

The greatest shock of the exhibition comes, however, 
when we try to see these three-foot figures increased to 
monuments, and realize with dismay how little monumental 


And oddly 


sense most of these leading sculptors evince. 
enough, Mr. Marland himself supplied one of their pit- 
falls: the wrong use of the sunbonnets gives most of these 
artists away. It should be obvious that in such figures 
as these the head must count, and that a part of the head 
is the profile. Yet seven out of the twelve so manage the 
bonnet that from only one view is the face seen at all, the 
rest must remain a mere scooping, idle mass. And these 
monumentalists, what can they think those baby legs, so 
unrelated in design to the whole mass, would look like three 
feet long in the air; or that little boy twelve feet high run- 
ning along so lifelike beside his mother with her four- 
foot handkerchief bundle; or that six feet of hatchet hang- 
ing in space at the end of an arm; or that twenty-foot gun 
sticking out on each side of the lady with that dog as big 
as some Egyptian sphinxes but naturalistic as a woollen 
poodle? What do these artists think of the fact that you 
can go around their statues, look at them as a whole as 
well as from the front? What can they think about the 
unity in a piece of sculpture, more important than any 
part? And what do they think is the relation of realistic 
detail to enlarged dimensions, and the relation of a monu- 
ment to its setting? Alas! 

The only designs that have any monumental character 
are those by Mr. Mahonri Young and Mr. Maurice Sterne. 
Mr. Young’s pioneer woman is solid and honest, the 
characterization simple and wise. The figure as a whole, 
however, is stolid rather than impressive, and from the 
waist down rather dull, too much, indeed, like a cigar-store 
Indian, wooden and monotonous. Of the two, and of the 
twelve, only Mr. Maurice Sterne’s model, when all is said 
and done, is important. 

This statue of Mr. Sterne’s employs much the same 
material as the others: the woman, the child, the gun, the 
pioneer theme of courage, endurance and maternity. But 
what he does with all this lies in another world from the 
work around it at the Reinhardt Galleries. His design 
begins by using the smaller and flatter bonnet, by which 
device the profile is left clear, the brow narrowed and in- 
tensified, the head made to count in the spiritual statement 
of the statue. The detail is reduced to its last essential 
function, the planes of the surface throughout are fine 
and sensitive and quivering with their own life. Structur- 
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ally the figure has an admirable and dramatic solidity; its 
structure is inseparable from its idea. The whole is a 
complete unity, pure and single and absorbed in its own 
rhythm; the contributing forms resolve into a beautiful 
flow, and create, especially from the rear, masses that 
participate in the character of the earth from which the 
monument would rise. Ideally the content of this statue 
has intensity without declamation or bombast, it has a 
passionate restraint without sterility, and is poignant, ma- 
ternal and prophetic. Such a work of art redeems its 
wretched companions at the Reinhardt Galleries, and more 


than rewards Mr. Marland’s adventure. 
StarK YOUNG. 


Landscapes 


SMOKE 


HE flies buzz on the ceiling and down the hill the 

chugging engine cuts corn for the silo. All yester- 
day, and all today, and tomorrow also this peaceful bang 
will mark the time of the year, and for many days long 
stalks of corn will lie fresh in the dusty roads. Through 
the window the world is yellow and red and hazy blue. 
Here where the flies chase and settle and clean their paws, 
there is an alien smell, the ghost of an uneasy smell, the 
vague cousin of fire of some sort, somewhere. It is not the 
water-heater. The cellar is damp and smells of rot- 
ting maple and beech; no lamp is lit, no tell-tale curl lifts 
from any corner. Out of doors the smell of smoke is 
stronger, but fickle, uncatchable; it says birch one minute, 
new lumber the next, and then it is merely a smell of smoke. 
Where the valley and the horizon melt into dim friend- 
ship there is no smoke, or all of it is smoke. Haze every- 
where, smoke everywhere, or haze and a little smoke. 
When woods burn, the curtain of their destruction hangs 
above them, or trails miserably away with the slow wind. 
But no curtain is to be seen, or only the thousand curtains 
with which this month softens the color of each quarter mile 
of distance. Into the car then, to run the dragon down. 
The wheels rattle the dry leaves, and the white dust thrown 
into the air stays there, car-high, for a hundred yards in 
our rear. ... Where's the fire? None that he knows of, 
and he clucks to the horse. The smell of smoke is that of 
young birch and poplar, and the smell is carried without loss 
on the back of a motion of the air that no one would call 
a northwest wind. To the northwest, then, in search of 
fire, through the village, through the blue gap in the hills, 
past corn stubble and sleeping dogs, and red woods and 
orange woods and the dark slopes of pine fiercely dotted 
with red and orange, twenty, thirty miles to. the north- 
west. The fire must be nearer, the ominous green smell 
puffs and is gone, puffs up again, the blue haze is thicker 
and bluer. A cross-roads, three houses and a store. Straight 
ahead the road climbs, climbs, past rocks and yellow trees, 
to the top of the world. . . . Where’s the fire, we ask 
him? In Canada, they say, a whole province or some- 
thing is burning up. Two hundred miles to the north- 
west. Canadian smoke, invisible, freshly burnt, and smell- 


ing of our own trees. 
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On THE LAKE 


The black water goes “slop,” and then again “slap- 
slap” on the little stones, and there is no light to 
catch its ripples. There is a smell of bathing suits in the 
air; somewhere in the dark they are swinging lazily, and 
they smell of wool and water, and of wet stones. Your 
hand feeling through the night strikes rolls of crinkled 
bark, or the smooth scars where have been cut hearts, and 
initials, and initials and arrows and dates within a heart. 
The black velvet moves liquidly at your feet and the little 
stones grate, with a cool slop, and grate back again. On 
the other side, something between black and purple, there is 
a shape which might be a cloud and a lump which may be 
a hill. Behind other shapes small stars appear and disap- 
pear. Off to the left is a light, low and steady, a mile or 
two away on the farther shore, or rather where the line 
of an invisible shore must be. And as the wind sighs up, 
there is no sound upon it, and as it dies down there is faint 
music upon it, within it, lightly riding its darkened wings, 
little whiffs of distant music, low, so low, running down 
the lake to you level with its black ripples, incredible 
drowned snatches of music. Now it is gone, the wind 
shifts, it is here; now it is gone again, and the lake is not 
only cool and wide and black, but for a brief moment it is 
the harbor of magic, the home of the sunken harp of the 
world. ‘The music fades from the air, and from the ear; 
the unseen birches rustle, the invisible water slaps; you 
had almost forgotten the log cabins and the canoes, the 
springboards and the sand in the bottom of the boat, the 
camp fires and the marsh-mallows and the song leaders and 
the muskrat skins spread on the wall, the pennants and the 
brown blankets and the fishing rods and the pancakes and 
the checked shirts and the saxophone and the dance at the 
girls’ camp, and the rising bell, when mist is on the lake and 
the young men go warily along slippery boards to the water, 
to the water that goes slop-slop against the little stones and 
is terribly cold. 


FACELESS 


The curves of a snake alive have motion, meaning; they 
translate triply into small parentheses the arc of the great 
sky. The curves of a snake dead upon the road are broken, 
shapeless; a jumble of mangled bends which says nothing 
about either life or death. And here the parallel hills are 
the vague backs of defeated snakes, beginning nowhere, 
going nowhere, and stopping continually on the way in 
trivial risings and inarticulate descents. Their tired sum- 
mits do not cut into a pale heaven, but nibble at it. For 
this is a going-through place where green fields are dotted 
with a three years’ beard of birch, where fences are dim, 
roads straight, and pine trees drearily adolescent; where 
each feature of earth invades the other; where shadows have 
no power to mold, and water runs unseen. There is neither 
top nor bottom to this valley. The level spaces soon wobble 
into mounds and bumps, the angles as quickly flatten out. 
A wind blows, but stirs nothing. What the sun strikes, 
hot and overhead, it cruelly underlines: the house, which is a 
house and nothing more, neither old nor new nor queer nor 
even friendly; the brown smoke climbing dully into the air; 
the rutted cart-road, which runs blind into the pasture; the 
elm tree, so symmetrical and still; the thin horse brushing 
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away the flies. There is no other living thing 
but the place is not solitary, it is only empty. 


to be seen, 


THE TRESTLE 


The trestle bridge lies high above the river, and straight 
across it, on one lonely perpendicular pier, and is made of 
thick soiled beams in a multiple, regular, crisscross pattern. 
It is not so much a bridge as a clamp, tying one bank un- 
willingly to the other. One gravelly, grassy, cindery bank 
to the other. One bank strewn with logs, the other bank 
strewn with heavy, valuable, short logs cast up on the edge 
of scum and gravel. Four men are working a hand-car 
across the trestle; high up, diagonally up, only their bent 
heads can be seen, and their bending, working backs black 
against the fleet of the clouds and the sky holes between the 
round white clouds. And the trestle is a frame: underneath 
it, through it, framed by the wooden crisscross and the 
cindery bank and the stony pier, is a long picture-look up 
the river, up the narrowing flat water to where it turns, 
with a hedge of high leaning trees on either side, smaller 
and smaller, and young fields pitching down to the trees, 
greener and greener, and beyond them, and above them, 
beyond the river’s third curve and its ninth curve and be- 
yond that up the valley, a little intimate mottled jewel of 
blue hills, hill upon little hill, jewel upon blue jewel, very 
small and far away. 


UpLanp 


On the edge of this little plain which is the top of a hill 
there is a church, or rather a white-steepled meeting-house, 
a dozen ancient trees, as many magnificent tell-tale stumps, 
and a narrow road with a thin strip of tall grass in the 
middle of it. The grass around the church is green and 
short, but whoever takes care of it is not in sight, nor is 
there anyone in sight anywhere. Through a couple of bars 
just beyond and above the church is the pasture, a little 
circular upland, the top of a high flat hill, ringed about with 
a barrier of oaks and maples. The grass is close-cropped, 
brown, frugal, discouraged by juniper, by bulges of smooth 
gray rock, by muddy pools edged with illegible hoof-prints. 
Hidden in some hollow of the little plain a sheep bleats 
stupidly for a long time. Between the spaces of the trees 
a circular strip of purple mountains appears and disappears. 


. . Within 


the shadows of the church there is a granite monument, 


Crows rise and caw and flap into the trees. 


carved with names, names, dozens, hundreds of names, 
Blodgett, Stone, Williams, Parker, Ball, McArthur, Aus- 
tin, Buffum, Edwards, Hilliard, Wells, men who died or 
were wounded in the Civil War. Years ago their shoes 
left melted snow in gallons on the church floor, their hands 
kept the junipers and the young poplars from the upland 
pasture, their sheep were as many as there now are crows. 
Now their sons and grandsons sell gasoline in Illinois, sue 
for damages in Dakota, grow old in California hotels, and 
never think about the thin grass in the middle of this nar- 


row road, the rocks tumbling out of the walls and lying as 
they fall, the yellow pastures running, running away down 
to other yellow pastures, the square houses and the 
weathered barns where not more than a handful of people 
live and farm any more. 


Rogert LItTELL. 


REPUBLIC 
The King’s Henchman 


HE success of The King’s Henchman, grand opera 
in three acts, libretto by Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
music by Deems Taylor, produced by the Metropolitas 


was immediate and unmuis- 
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This was not due to the treatment 


son, inistic intent 


on the part or t 

Very evidently the opera gave pleasure. It discovered a 
libretto of an uncommonly | 
than any ether of its American pre 


of the composer, and a score that had theatrical effect 


a melodic style, technical facility and brilliancy of orch 
tration. This was the tenth American ra! ted 
by the Metropolitan since the season of | lO. Nur 
other librettists and composers of the soil had be 
that mstitution, and found wanting. An uncommonly bril 
liant audience rejoiced in the achievement of two 
Americans who had established a new 1¢ t 
annals « r lyric theat et a high sta ‘ 
manship, and indicated better d to con 

rh t selected by M Millay Ml | 
was take 1 Englis! tory. It t 
concel Xt that s ld pring 
of our mother tongue. ‘This text, as f: i by M 
Millay, is of strictly Anglo-Saxon origin. The 1 1 is 
the early tenth century. ‘The principal char s are his 
torical. We know that Eadgar, King of Englar nit 
ZEthelwold, Earl of East Anglia, to Dev 
us his bride Aclfrida, daughter of Ordgar. Hist 
the matter was settled by the killing of Acthelwe 
Eadgar’s marrying the widow. In the opera, matte: 
not so simpl fEthelwold and A‘lfrida are united not 
only by impulse but by destiny. Miss Millay utilized an 
old legend of All Hallows Eve to supply herself with this 


dramatic ingredient. The legend says that the first man 


a maiden meets in the woods on that : t will be her 
Ergo, A:lfrida, come to the wood to utt 


/Ethelwold, and 


and Eadgar's 


husband. 
incantation, stumbles upon the sleeping 
Mace 


k to England to tell Eadgar the fal 


the die is cast. us, the harper, 
man, is sent ba 
that Avlirida and that A{thelwold, desirous of 
settling down, has decided to marry her. In the last act 


truth is out; 


$s not fair, 


Eadgar visits his henchman; the 
kills himself. 
take the widow to his arms, as he did in the bluff times of 
brutal old England. 


JElfrida cowers weeping. Eadgar does m 


He spurns /ilfrida, who is shown as 
He says, “Thou hast 
vorthily. 


not tears enough in thy narrow heart to weep him w 


a selfish and linnet-headed woman. 


The analogies between this story and that of Tristan 
und Isolde are obvious. A king sends his vassal to woo; 
a love-spell is soon a-working; for Maccus, read Kurvenal; 

ae mal 


for the sentiments of Eadgar, listen to the 


speech of Mark. It would not be easy in treating ot 
Miss Millay’s tragedy 
inevitable as that of 


Tristan und Isolde; certain of her characters, which she 


such a theme to avoid analogies. 


is neither as transcendant or as 


may have felt to be necesary for operatic requirements, 
are supers, fillers-in, unessential to the plot. Much ot 
her text is beautiful; some of it is self-conscious and 


Mr. 


mannered. By and large, however, she has given 
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Taylor a singable text and a serviceable libretto that conveys 
something of the glamor and poignancy of ancient far-off 
things and tragedies long ago. 

Mr. Taylor, no doubt, found inspiration and also cer- 
tain handicaps in this libretto. The first act is meagre 
of incident, the second still more so. Only the third has 
the incident, movement, contrast which come nearest to 
providing the scaffolding for the color and impact of 
operatic music. The text required special treatment. But 
Mr. Taylor has succeeded remarkably in making the- 
atrically much of little; in giving musical consistency and 
form to episodes which might have become tenuous or 
ineffective; and he has written throughout with a com- 
municative freshness and enthusiasm. He has a clear eye 
for the theatre, and he did not spare his own score in 
facing its requirements. A short but brilliant prelude 
exposes the theme of Eadgar and prepares for the scene 
of revelry. The voice of the harper Maccus is heard 
before the curtain rises. The audience enters the room, 
as it were, with the composer, and the orchestral stream of 
tone carries everything before it. The King expresess 
his longing in a solo of almost Italian melodiousness and 
stress. Aithelwold rejoins with a ballad-like passage in 
which he describes, in a manner that is lively and ironical, 
his forthcoming quest of Ailfrida. Maccus jumps on a 
table, strokes his lyre, and gives out the air of a chorus, 
“O Cesar, great wert thou.” This is the one instance of 
the employment of folk-music in the score. The tune is 
an old one of Cornish origin. It has rousing vigor and 
swing.- It is not too soon to predict that it will be roared 
in the near future by innumerable male choruses, in states 
of sobriety or inebriation. Edward Johnson, the A‘thel- 
wold, leaps on a horse, emits a high tone and is off in 
the approved hoop-la manner. In other words, the act 
moves, it “goes over.” 

In the second act there is fortunate suggestion, by the 
orchestra combined with humming voices behind the 
scenes, of the mystery of the forest. ‘The incantation of 
Elfrida intensifies this atmosphere, and is itself a well 
contrived musical unit—a “scena,” though not in the old 
manner, with a poetic text, and a suggestive tonal back- 
ground. The love-duet .is less successful. It has melody, 
it has orchestral color, but it is a little too long, plausible 
without being convincing, and, like the situations, redolent 
of Wagner. The last act sees Mr. Taylor on his feet 
again. The most exciting moment, and one that admir- 
ably prepares the climax, is the approach from afar of 
Eadgar and his men, with the motive of “Cesar, great 
wert thou” pounding, treading, in different registers of 
the orchestra. It is places like these which show what 
Mr. Taylor can do when he has action and movement 
before him. Each episode of this act is clearly, forcefully, 
delineated by the composer. The orchestral postlude, 
when AEthelwold falls, is dignified and expressive, though 
the act had better end five minutes sooner. 

The method of Mr. Taylor with his orchestra is 
Wagnerian, but this does not mean the aping of Wagner. 
The passage in which there is Wagnerian reminiscence 
has been mentioned; otherwise, granting the presence of 
“leading motives” and their symphonic treatment, custom- 
ary with many composers since Wagner, the composer is 
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nearer the Italian than the German style. As a matter 
of fact, Mr. Taylor has composed with exceptional direct- 
ness of expression, without pretense, without hunting far 
afield for an unusual or astonishing effect. This is ad- 
mirable, and sincere. It cannot be said, however, that 
he has yet achieved in the opera house a music that has 
individual physiognomy. And another thing: the music 
is always dramatic in its exterior and its synchronization 
with the stage, but frequently it is nearer the song and 
the cantata, in its structural essence, than to the veritable 
operatic style. There remains too much regularity of 
period and structure, within the dramatic framework. 
These are characteristics to be eliminated by experience 
and maturity of workmanship. No composer of opera, 
great or small, has found himself with his initial attempt 
at music-drama. Mr. Taylor, as a result of the success of 
his first opera, has already been commissioned to write a 
second one, and undoubtedly will profit by his experience. 
Meanwhile, acknowledging its limitations, The King’s 
Henchman remains the most effectively and artistically 
constructed American opera which has yet reached the 
stage. Ou Downes. 


A New York Diary 


MOouNTAINEERS IN THE Movies 
[ NDER the inexcusably bad title, Stark Love, the 


Famous Players Company has released a motion 
picture of more than ordinary interest. A director and 
former cameraman, named Karl Brown, went down into 
the Santeetlah district of the Great Smoky mountains, near 
the border-line between North Carolina and Tennessee, tak- 
ing with him only the technical equipment for motion 
picture making. There he assembled a cast from among 
the mountaineers, none of whom, needless to say, had ever 
faced a camera before, and most of whom, we are assured, 
had never in their lives been inside a theatre. These people 
Mr. Brown put through the paces of a story of his 
own devising—a simple little melodrama about a widower 
and his grown son, rivals for the hand of an untutored 
girl of the neighborhood, the son’s affection being compli- 
cated by a desire to escape with her to the settlements 
outside, there to taste the joys of book-larnin’, The audi- 
ence is earnestly informed that the action is in strict ac- 
cord with local manners and morals; but we suspect that 
the ruthlessness toward women, the casual marital rela- 
tionship, and the degree of illiteracy are all somewhat 
overemphasized for dramatic effect. This, however, is un- 
important compared with the remarkable impression of 
authenticity as to scene and character which the film gives. 
As with Robert J. Flaherty’s Nanook of the North and 
Moana, the spectator feels that he is seeing real people 
going about their real business. The boy and girl who 
play the chief parts are attractive young people, but miles 
away from the professional actor type. It is pleasant to 
see, for once, a close-up of a face which expresses both 
modesty and force of character, instead of the wide-eyed 
moronic exhibitionism which is standard in the studios. If 
this film proves even moderately successful, as it seems 
likely to, I hope it will start Mr. Brown, and others 
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like him, off on more expeditions of the same sort. Why 
shouldn’t a veracious film of Negro life be made? Of 
the Southwestern Indians? French-Canada? China? 


ARCHITECTURE, A TRACE 


The Architectural and Allied Arts Exhibition in New 
York, which for two weeks occupied three floors of the 
Grand Central Palace, suggests that the Allied Arts have 
swallowed Architecture and are suffering from indiges- 
tion. The interior of the building offered a howling con- 
gestion, distinctly inferior in arrangement or zsthetic ef- 
fect of any kind to the automobile show. By diligent 
search the visitor could find drawings, or models, of new 
skyscrapers; there were examples of sculpture cowering 
here and there from the assault of the surrounding medley; 
the centre of the rotunda was partly occupied by giant 
Parthenon-like pediments and capitals in bright colors, 
blessed by organ-music from the Welte-Mignon in an 
adjoining exhibit; and on another floor the work of art 
schools and classes was neatly displayed. But on the whole 
one received the impression of an unrelated series of in- 
teriors vehemently decorated, and containing as many ex- 
pensive objets d’art or antiques as could be disposed within 
them, each room being designed chiefly to show off in as 
small as possible a space all the possible uses of some 
single product such as artificial wood, wrought-iron, wall 
board, rubber tiling, or fabric. By comparison the engi- 
neering exhibits, which contained electrical equipment, ele- 
vators or revolving doors were a relief, and real unity 
and competence were achieved almost solely by the artists 
in real estate, who were prepared to sell lots in Engle- 
wood and Garden City from the persuasion of elegant 
There were numerous single ob- 


he 


plans and relief maps. 
jects of beauty in the turmoil, but one longed for t 
supremacy of the designer, such as makes the Paris Salon 
of interior decoration at least comprehensible and inter- 
esting. 


A New MAsrTer or THE PHONOGRAPH 


In the song foundries off Times Square, where tough 
finger-tips make grooves in the keys of the battered pianos, 
one may hear more and more often the name of a new- 
comer from Kansas City, Willard Robison, who under- 
Mr. 
Robison has his own orchestra and he has played, besides a 


takes to do everything and does it increasingly well. 


number of standard tunes, a series of dances, called The 
American Suite, for “Perfect” records. These are distin- 
guished for the unusual tightness, precision and color of 
their playing rather than for the excellence of the material 
itself; but Darby Hicks, the third of the set, is one of the 
best fox-trots the season has produced. Such of his com- 
positions as have come to hand are uneven in quality, and 
rhythmically and sometimes harmonically ingenious (see his 
collection for the piano called Six Studies in Modern Synco- 
pation, his Page Mr. Handy, and Lonely Acres in the 
West) ; but they are written down to the semi-literate pian- 
ist and rather inferior in melodic invention. Yet Mr. Robi- 
son is prolific, and, as a composer, he has only begun, while 


as a performer of ragtime at the piano and, above all, as ac- 
companist, on the phonograph, to his own solo voice, he is 
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already news of the first order; one may even, in fact n 
ture the assertion that, in this special field, he is w 

peer. Robison’s voice is of ordinary qu lity, doul 
trained, but its expressiveness and gusto 


personal tone, which, aided by faultless 


to bring the singer into the very room bt t ! 
of its value. And a species of alert repose, born of utter 
confidence and certainty, which characterizes his 

is present also in his accompaniments; he dares t 

play slowly; he seems to allow the 4 to ¢ 

rather than to make it work. | pl the ex 
mechanical agility is more than balanc 

able touch which distinguishes a genuine 

ten thousand jazz artisans. His harn 

and embellishments are more original—more w 

—than those of anyone else except Gershwin, to 

owes nothing; and he is apparently unique among whit 
performers in his mastery of those tricks 
blues pianists which are the foundation of piano jazz. Fo 
examples of Robison at his best, the reader is referred to 
the Perfect records of Deep River Blues, Truthful Pa 
grown (Robison’s own legend of the 1 w!) ’ 
copated his sermons), Harlem Blues, and | ly A 

the order given. It seems certain that, as tit 

will be much more to say of | 


CORRESPONDENCE 


J ustice and Contracts 


ee As a lawyer, I must take ex« n to the dictum Mr. 
Grover Clark, in his artic! n The Crisis in Chi i if 
recent number, to the effect that “it is an equally well established 
principle of law that no matter how mutually fair the t s i 
contract may have been originally, its terms should be cha 
when material changes in the condition of one or the 


parties make the terms no longer just.”’ I know of no su 


yf equity, and cannot conceive of such a principle bei 


of law or 
introduced without upsetting the entire business world, since it is in 
order that the business man may be able to know whe 
after conditions may have changed that he enters into an inflex 
contract. It is to the legislative, not the judicial, realm that Mr. 


Clark should g 


» for his analogy. 


District of Columbia. 


Fat Boys 


IR: It was time that some observer paid our humble respects 

to the Fat Bovs so beautifully adumbrated in your issue of 
Feb. 2. And what a felicitous, racy classification! For although 
their inevitable tendency towards the manic < $ 
rigorously disciplined by expensive exercise, their souls wax fat 
enough to cry out for the technique of the Flemish lL My 
private designation has been “Lumpty Tum,” whi s not far 
off when you remember that “Lumpty Tum” is, or was, an ! sh 


plate of porridge in which 
rashers of fat, home-cured bacon were embosomed. 


Flemish tradition, for soon 


cottage delicacy consisting of a 


But we need a painter in the 


their Board Rooms will feel the need of preserving a new type 


for American posterity. Moreover, while they vicariously dea 


with human masses in prophylactic geometry, they are less 


familiar than their debased cousins who are today visible and 
even approachable to inspire confidence in the masses which 
enter the brazen gates of banks to deposit their dimes. Let the 
limner tell future generations how they studied destinies in curves 


made pleasantly rotund and significant for their trusting, child- 
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Psychological Abstracts 


A new journal published monthly by the American Psy- 
chological Association. Professor W. S. Hunter of Clark 
University is the editor, and the co-operating editors are: 
F. C. Bartlett, Cambridge University; W. Bechterew, Lenin- 
grad; Ed. Claparéde, University of Geneva; G. C. Ferrari, 
University of Bologna; A. Michotte, University of Louvain; 
H. Piéron, Sorbonne; M. L. Reymert (formerly) University 
of Oslo; W. Wirth, University of leipzig. The Journal is 
international in scope, and contains abstracts of current books 
and articles in the field of Psychology and kindred subjects. 

The following topics are covered: General Topics in Psy- 
chology; Sensation and Perception; Feeling and Emotion; 
Attention, Memory and Thought; Nervous System; Motor 
Phenomena and Action; Plant and Animal Behavior; Evo- 
lution and Heredity; Special Mental Conditions; Nervous 
and Mental Disorders; Social Functions of the Individual; 
Industrial and Personnel Problems; Childhood and Adoles- 
cence; Educational Psychology; Biometry and Statistics, and 
Mental Tests. 

The Journal is of value to all persons desiring to keep in 
touch with the psychological literature of the world. 

Price $6.00 a year (overseas $6.25). ‘The first number ap- 
peared January, 1927. Kindly make checks payable to Psy- 
chological Abstracts. 


Subscriptions should 
be sent at once to 


H. S. LANGFELD, Business Editor 


Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 








Important Books from Our Spring List 


CONGAREE SKETCHES 
By E. C. L. Adams 


Artistic and authentic sketches of Negro life in the big 
swamps of the Congaree. Here is vital stuff. “The stories 
are distinctive ... a fine addition to your list.”—Paul Green. 
Ready April 30. Probably $2.00 


STUDIES IN RECENT AESTHETIC 
By Katherine Gilbert 


The riddle of beauty, with some remarks on the ugly. A 
survey of contemporary theories of aesthetic. Mrs. Gilbert 
discusses the doctrines of Bergson, Bosanquet, Croce, Lalo, 
and Santayana with so acute a sense of criticism that the 
chapters devoted to these authors amount to original con- 
tributions in their various fields. 

Ready April 15. Probably $1.50 
SOUTHERN LITERARY STUDIES 


By C. Alphonso Smith 

Studies and lectures collected from magazines and unpub- 
lished manuscripts on Poe, O. Henry, Joel Chandler Harris, 
Jefferson, Literature in the South, and similar topics. In- 
cludes a study of the late C. Alphonso Smith by F. String- 
fellow Barr. Ready April 20. Probably $2.00 
JOHN THE COMMON WEAL 

By Henry Noble MacCracken 

In which John brings his complaint against his times, and 
the President of Vassar College investigates John:—and in 
which, furthermore, Henry instructs the hapless John that 
the fault lies not in his stars but in himself, and suggests one 
or two ways of life which may ameliorate his hard condi- 
tion. Ready May 15. Probably $1.50 


SOCIAL DIFFERENTIATION 
By Cecil Clare North 


A thought-provoking study of social differences among the 
population and the relation of such differences to social 


welfare. Now Ready. $2.50 
The University of North Carolina Press 
CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 
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like eyes and conscious of a sybaritic obsession when they scrawled 
their signatures to pay for lovelier, more significant curves, hur- 
ried off to do penance with the medicine ball. 
T. F. 
New York City. 


What Building Saturation Does 
Not Touch 


IR: You deserve the highest credit for your editorial, What 
Building Saturation Does Not Touch, in your issue of 
February 2. 

A better or more concise statement has not appeared in print. 
I am eager to know the hand that produced it. It is written 
with an intimate understanding of the building industry and 
the dilemma which it faces. Those within the industry itself 
have been slow to see things in sufficient perspective to realize 
that the production cost of finished homes has steadily increased 
beyond the buying capacity of a healthy market. 

A large part of this increase in production cost has been due 
to the exaction of exorbitant discounts by the forces outside the 
industry which control the flow of capital. The tolls which 
these discounts levy are higher in the cases which are least able 
to bear the burden, namely, in small unit construction and ino 
constructions where waste in production is most prevalent. 

The New Republic is on the right track. Keep on talking! 

Artuur C. Hovpen, 

New York City. 


The Revolt Against Literature 


IR: In Mr Allen Tate’s discussion of The Revolt Against Liter- 

ature (issue of February 9) there is this statement: “great 
poetry cannot be written without the background of a perfectly 
ordered world which men have assimilated to their attitudes and 
convictions.” 

Of course, nearly all of the finest poetry in English is thus barred 
from classification as “great.” Perhaps great poetry cannot be writ- 
ten in English—but the theory deserves fuller critical exposition in 
your columns. 

This also needs amplification: “We can no longer evaluate the 
poetry of Dante simply because we no longer believe the doctrine 
of the Trinity.” 

It has always seemed to me that juster (and essentially more 
generous) evaluations of the poetry of Dante have been made by 
men who cared nothing for the doctrine than by those who “be- 
lieved.” 

WIitutiAM GIRDNER, 

Takoma Park, District of Columbia. 





| 





Contributors 


CARROLL Binper is a member of the staff of the Chicago 
Daily News, making a specialty of political and eco- 
nomic investigations in the United States and abroad, 
and has just returned from a visit to Mexico, Nicara- 
gua and other parts of Central America. 

ELIZABETH SHEPLEY SERGEANT, biographer of contemporary 
American figures, is the author of French Perspectives 
and Shadow Shapes, and Fire Under the Andes, which 
has just been published, and contains a collection of 
her sketches of interesting personalities, some of which 
have appeared in the pages of the New Republic. 

The author of The Self-Made Celebrity is a newspaper man 
who, unlike the heroes of whom he writes, prefers, for 
obvious reasons, to remain anonymous. 

O.ttin Downes is a music critic on the staff of the New 

York Times. 
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@ New Books You Will Want to Read 
| | MEMOIRS OF A REVOLUTIONIST 


By VERA FIGNER 


A series of tableaux depicting the life of this famous 
revolutionary, who spent twenty years within the walls 
of Schitisselburg Fortress, Illustrated. $3.00 


THOMAS MORE AND HIS UTOPIA 
By KARL KAUTSKY 
The background, the youth and the development of the 
great social idealist, with a critical examination of his 
Utopia. $2.25 
KARL MARX and 
FRIEDRICH ENGELS 


By D. RIAZANOV 
A striking account of the lives, theories and practical 
achievements of the founders of scientific socialism. 
Illustrated $2.50 


THE ECONOMIC THEORY OF THE 
LEISURE CLASS NIKOLAI BUKHARIN 


THE WORKER LOOKS Be 
AT GOVERN MENT ARTHU >" eee 

















i MRS. SOCRATES 
by Fritz Mauthner, $2.00 
OIL IMPERIALISM THE 
by Leuls Fischer. . .$2.00 WOMAN WORKER 
i Ae AND THE 
BROKEN EARTH TRADE UNIONS 

| by Maurice Hindus. $2.00 by Theresa Wolfson $1.75 


| FOUNDATIONS LEFT WING 
OF CHRISTIANITY UNIONISM. 
by Karl Kautsky.. .$4.00 by David J. Saposs $1.60 


WHITHER RUSSIA? 


by Leon Trotsky... .$1.50 











AT ALL BOOK STORES WRITE FOR CATALOG 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHERS CO. 


Incerperated 


H 381 FOURTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 








The Most Spectacular and Mysterious 
Personality of Modern Times 


LAWRENCE 
of Arabia 


Relating one of the strangest stories ever written, 
T. E. Lawrence emerges from the mist of rumor and 
self-imposed obscurity to present the book of his amaz- 
ing exploit. White genius of the desert tribes, he 
united Arabia under himself to overthrow the Turk. 
His tale is matchless for its fierce action, brilliant in 
the prose of its telling. 


REVOLT IN 
THE DESERT 


By T. E. Lawrence 


$3.00 at all bookstores 





GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY New York 


5.0): 7.WB =.0,0), 6) 




















Che Amberst Books 


The Miner’s Freedom 
by 
Carter Goodrich 





from a working Miner: 

“For a picture of the miner, the nature of his 
work, and his peculiar psychology, no thesis on 
coal equals it.’—EDWARD A, WIECK in 
The New Republic. 


from a great Operator: 


“A brilliant and well balanced w 


EUGENE McAULIFFE, Pres. of | 
Pacific Coal Co. 
from an Economist: 
“Institutional Economics’ at its best 
GEORGE SOULE in The New Republic. 


from an Amherst Alumnus: 


“Coal has hitherto been simply distressing from 
every point of view. He makes it human.” 


Pri ¢ $7.0 ) 


MARSHALL JONES COMPANY 
212 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON 
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THE ORPHAN ANGEL 
BY ELINOR WYLIE 








“An Adventure in Understanding.” 
—The Nation 


“You may read this extraordinary book 

| for loveliness of style, you may read it as 
a first class adventure, you may read it as 

one of the best interpretations of the char- 

5 acter of a poet that has ever been penned.” 


—The Bookman 


“You are safe only if you read constant- 
ly on tiptoe, as quick as a backwoodsman 
to see what is going on around you, when 
the story slips into poetry, into parody or 
into any tone between them.” 

—New York Herald Tribune. 





$2.50 AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, 730 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
tn Canada from The Macmillan Ce. ef Canada, Ltd., St. Martin's 
House, Toronto. 
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THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE 


Program Mar. 13-19 


AT COOPER UNION 
(8th Street and Astor Place, at 8 o’clock) 


Admission Free. 


Sunday, March 13—Ernest Boyd: ‘“Com- 
ments on Ten Literatures.” 
; Receiving . : Tuesday, March 15—Frankwood E. Wil- 
Station . . et “Possibilities of Youth Unco- * 
erced.” 
Friday, March 18—Everett Dean Martin: 
“What Is the Matter With Modern 
Ideas? The Biological Point of View 
: | | Mex > in Modern Thought.” 
) | A MASS..¢ Nee weeny + a AT MANHATTAN TRADE SCHOOL 
| |& & + Receioing Htehen i (Lexington Ave. and 22nd St., 8 o'clock) 
‘ Single admission, 25 cents 
Reduction for Course Tickets 
Monday, March 14—Morris R. Cohen: 
aad in a . aa ss “American Philosophy. Theories as 
we eee KY POINT, LA 3% to Social Uplift.” 
SYOR Ohoasmitting Station 3 . ; Wedne sday, _ h 16—Loeuis Casamajor: 
al “ans “How the Sc ie ntist Works. The Ner- 
‘ 
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DEAL BEACH, NJ. 7 vous System.’ e eh 
. . : , Thursday, March 17—E. G. Spaulding: 

Short ‘Wave Wenenitier oe “Questions People Expect a Philos 

. opher to Answer. Are There Any 
Antinomies ?” 

Saturday, March 19—Mortimer J. Adler: 
“Psychological Relativity: The Four 
Geometries of the Soul. The Privacy 

. of the Microcosm.” ] 


The tale Meaning oe 
ennaquhair Groves 


An Advertisement of Delicious Paper Shell Pecans 


the American Telephone and Telegraph Company Tree-ripened, Finest Flavor 
“We have the delicious Pecans 


for desert everyday.” 
5 Ibs, $3.75. 
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; AN ADVENTURE in com- strated that the Ameri- 10 Ibs. and over, 70c. Ib. delivered 
i | munication was made can Telephone and Tele- Address: HOWARD-LOVETT, 
last January when trans- graph Company, with Millhaven Georgia 
M atlantic radio telephone ser- the co-operation of the British 
, vice was established between Post Office, was able to give ARE YOU se DAF ERERTING 
New York and London. There excellent transmission of speech _ PERSON? , 
liad 'b - hen d d r eo (nterested in the Finer Things of Life? 
) a een previous ests an un er or inary atmospheric Join AESTHETIC CIRCLE 
{ demonstrations. Nevertheless, conditions. Non Sectarian, refined membership, 
; ' . Weekly Parties, Socials, Dance 
: sa ng Pag hs mee In accord with seas.“ Address: Box 454 The New Republic. 
nf . y - : " © ments made at that time, Ppa 
i avauabie to anyone in these there will be a continued effort We hold 1,250,000 vols. second-hand and 
z ° : ~w, eve sivable sut . Book 
; cities from his own telephone, to improve the service, extend Saleh aiwe teens. Satan Webenaeies 
; created such public interest jt to greater areas and insure Books and sets of Authors. Catalogues 
= : Free (20 i d). Outline requirement nd 
if pong Fete days the de- 4 greater degree of privacy. Kendhod FOYLE, ug to 123 Charing Cross 
; ™ : . . » .E L : 
mands for overseas connec. Te is true that static will at | Ment Hendon. stone. _—__ 
ions exceede € capacity : a anhattan ac otel, New York. 
of the service times cause breaks in the ether Live in a modern fireproof hotel by the 
; ° circuit, but a long step for- seashore for less than in the crowded city. 
A It was then demonstrated ward has been made towards Home-like comforts. Medetate-priced ree- 
i e . taurant; maid, valet and telephone service. 
that there was a real use for international telephone com- Winter ‘rates:' $12 per week for two. 37 
° ° ° ° ° ° minutes from Times Square, B. M. T. Tele- 
: telephone communication be- munication and more intimate phone Sheepshead 3000. 
: . . . 
t tween the world’s twogreatest _relationshipbetweenthe United A Small Progressive Country Day School 
cities. It was further demon- States and Great Britain. . 27> ggg lag Toul 
SS — ——E SD ne ye who e iite nterestec 
teaching as a profession. Such a man 
might have an important part in develop- 
f MORE LETTERS ing ‘. new schoul. Address fn 4, The 
ew Republic. 
t by Kate Crane-Gartz 
! FOR SALE 
a The letters of Mrs. Gartz have become an institution in the movement for social 
DS | justice. “The Parlor Provocateur” has been translated and published in Germany, 2 lots, 20x 100 each, in restricted district 
t and te second yoneee, “Letters of Protest,” brings letters of praise from many on Plainfield Avenue, Plaintield, N. J. Bar- 
f ts of the wor : . : - 
t > E one Vv. Debs: I am very giad to learn that Mrs. Sinclair is to issue a na — eale. Address: Box ii, 
| quether oa ~ as of your Laseens and I only wish it cquld be distributed by the hun- Cw Repuone. 
ie ‘ed thousands of copies. 
Prem Albert Weisbord: You have proved an ever ready supporter of the workers EARN $25 WEEKLY 
in their wn a for better conditions. And it is this and this alone that will Spare time, writing for newspapers, maga- 
f ae.) posterity to say of you, “She has built a monument more lasting than gines. Experience unnecessary. Details 
= Floyd Dell: . I like mae of Sot pees. Even if I did not know her, FREE. 
aE would picture for me a brave and clear in gence. 
f rom Geolee Sterling: If there were a thousand more such women as you in this Press Syndicate, 1060, St. Louis, Me. 
s country, there would son be a change for the better. Even as it is, you are like 
q a clear light on a high place, an example of what a brave woman can be: REAL HARRIS TWEED 
rf Price $1.00 cloth, 50 cents paper. wi - eS of all a coarse “Cu “ena ty bone from 
ib Mary Craig Sinclair, Station B, Long Beach, California i200 > per Wa Chreege, Bald 
if 
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ask me to subscribe to The is it doing right now to deserve 7 large a return can 1 expect 9 
New Republic @ my attention e from my $5.00 investment - 





SURVEY of our first ten issues of 1927 shows that we devoted to Latin-America, the most 

urgent and vital topic of the day, nine featured articles and editorials, and more than twenty 
editorial paragraphs. As to farm relief, China, censorship, Fascism—these and a score of other sub- 
jects have received attention proportionate to their interest and importance at the moment. 


All this in addition to the usual discussion, critiques, satire, book reviews, correspondence, T. R. B.'s 
weekly “behind-the-scenes” letter from Washington, and contributions by distinguished authors in- 
cluding Lytton Strachey, John Dewey, John Maynard Keynes, and many others. 


INCIDENTAL TOPICS THE LEADING TOPIC INCIDENTAL TOPICS 
With “the Fighting Sixty- : 
Public ownership Ninth” Congress out of Coolidge prospects for 1928 
the way, it appears that 
Railroad incomes and railroad manage- our petulant President Chicago's tribute to Jane Addams 
ae and his quaking Secretary 
of State intend to run Motion picture propaganda 
Boulder Dam coolly and calculatingly 
. ; , — cr a amuck in Latin-A merica. The lesson of the cotton surplus 
The Senate’s rejection of Cyrus E. Surplus 
Woods Neither of these men is | 
outwardly of ferocious The national income and its distribution 
Police brutality in Passaic aspect. You would not 
dread meeting them in a Disintegration of the Democratic Party 
Occupation (of the Rhineland) dark alley late at night. 
Nor would you ask them The Fall-Doheny verdict 
French misrule in Syria to conduct you through 
such an alley at such an The French franc 
Carmi Thompson and the Philippines hour. 


And by the same token, Muscle Shoals 


they are not of a type to 
conduct our affairs safe- 
ly and creditably through 
the dark alleys of interna- 
tional politics on a night 
darkened with strife and 
discontent. 


Rejection of the Lausanne treaty 
The Mellon-Beranger agreement 
A new merger of automobile manufac- 

eurers Football as big business 


Our lynching record for 1926 Naval Disarmament, etc., etc. 











Wil censorship so much to the fore, the publication of hy the ten months that have passed since Will Durant’s The 
Antheny Comstock, by Heywood Broun and Margaret Story of Philosophy made its appearance, the publishers an- 
Leech, is a happy coincidence. America has borne her full share nounce that more than 125,000 people have purchased the book at 
of censorious sons, but for sheer belligerent spirit Anthony stands its regular $5.00 price. No less amazing is the fact that dur- 
without a rival. In regular trade edition this book is priced at ing the last seven months ten per cent. of our subscribers 
$3.00. In special New Republic Edition it can be obtained only have ordered our special edition of the book, in combination with 
in combination with the magazine for one year at the joint price the magazine for one year, at the joint price of $7.50. The offer 
of $6.35. See order form below. still stands. 


= Save $1.05  & a Save $2.50 
-_——— = ee oe ~~ ee ee ee at at a ae ee ee pt Bn tach “— = Ss Se eee ee ate a ae a et a a me oF 
New York City 
For the enclosed $7.50, please enter my subscription for 
one year and send me, postpaid, The Story of Philosophy, 
by Will Durant. 


For ‘the enclosed $6.35, please enter my subscription for 
one year and send me at once, postpaid, Anthony Com- 
stock, by Heywood Broun and Margaret Leech. 
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the Story oe Hvolution 





ERE is the extraordinary book which 

has swept all Europe. That war- 

wasted continent has been caught 
in the spell of its daring, romantic 
pages—aglitter with the whole amazing 
story of Love throughout the ages. In 
spite of its poverty, Europe has already 
bought more than 150,000 copies! 


Now this magnificent work has been 
brought to America—translated for the 
first time. It came in almost unnoticed. 
It has lacked the pompous boast of ad- 
vertising. It has been without the blaze 
of the critics’ approval. Yet, so soon, 
its amazing record of sales in Europe 
is being repeated here. ‘The prophecy 





every side, and the light of the sun warms 
and clarifies every corner of human ex- 
istence.” 


In the stirring pages of “Love-Life in 
Nature” you discover the answer to the 
riddles of love and marriage—and their 
place in the evolution of the human race. 
It is a breathless romance that sweeps 
you on from wonder to -wonder, until 
you reach the last page, and turn it 
down with reluctance. Says George M. 
Payne: “With the mind of a scientist, 
the soul of an artist and the spirit of 
a poet, Wilhelm Bélsche has told the story 
of lowe in more than 1,200 pages; but 
so full of beauty, of music, of light, that 





made by Marcia Cressey in “World's 
Work” for January is being realized. 
She said: “There has slipped past both 
critics and censors a book which will in 
due season cause great upheaval, Wilhelm 
Bilche’s ‘Love-Life in Nature,’ unquestion- 
ably one of the finest products of the scien- 


“Lowe-Life in Nature.” This monumental 
masterpiece, which has sold over 150,000 
copies in Europe, is now translated for 
the first time into English. The Evolu- 
tion of Lowe, holy and profane, is here 
fascinatingly described in all its amazing 
variety. 


is seems all too short to the entranced 
reader.” 


Get the two absorbing volumes of 
“Love-Life in Nature” from your book- 
seller. Or, if you prefer, let us send 
you the books for ONE WEEK’S AP- 





tific spirit infused with poetic imagination. 

. . « Here is a brilliant example of science made subservient 
to a passionately religious and almost mystical spirit. You will 
find it well worth the time and emergy you expend upon its 
reading.” 


Here is a cleaner, braver, more daring view of life's greatest 
adventure, Physical love is traced through all its kaleidoscopic 
phases from the bacillus to man. The love-life of the cave- 
man and the blind-worm; the spider, the jellyfish, the bee; of 
fish; flesh and fowl; of plants and the whole love-complex 
of savage and civilized man and woman—all these are pre- 
sented in vivid, fast-moving pictures. Will Durant sums it in 
this sentence: “The lowe ef men for women is illumined on 





PROVAL. Mail the coupon now before 
you forget. 


Albert & Charles Boni, Inc., Dept. 93 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Please send a copy of “Love-Life in Nature.” Enclosed 
is $1 as deposit. If not pleased, I will return the books 
within a week and receive the refund of my payment. 
But if I keep the books I will send you $2.00 within one 
week, and $2.00 a month for four months. (Cash price $10.) 
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